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by Edith McEwen Dorian 


WHILE A LITTLE DOG DANCES 


Rospert Natuan: Nove.ist oF SImPLicity 


‘INCE 1919 when Robert Nathan published his first book, he 
S has put into the pages of ten novels a shrewd and pen- 
etrating criticism of America’s dominant middle class ideals. Like 
others of the younger American intellectuals whose work began to 
make itself felt in the nineteen twenties, Nathan has been concerned 
for a civilization subservient to the materialistic ideals of the 
machine age. He has shown scant sympathy for the destruction 
of beauty at the dictates of the acquisitive instinct. He has shown 
even less for the repressive forms of a middle class Puritanism 
only half-alive but still warping the herd mind and negating 
tolerance. “Where am I now?” asks the angel in The Bishop's 
Wife. “In a land where those who do not enjoy anything, make 
laws to deprive others of their pleasures; where God and pros- 
perity are worshipped as one, and men taught to hate before they 
are taught to love.” Yet equally Nathan dislikes the sentimentality 
of the “folksy village” school with its evasion of fundamental 
truths and its degeneration of intellectual fiber into fact-fearing 
optimism. A note of disillusion runs through his books. “Life,” 
decides Margaret Bade in Autumn, “is so much spilled milk,” and 
Farmer Barly in the same volume has learned that “people are 
queer crotchets.” Nathan’s villages are narrow, hard, gossipy 
places where human life may be bleak and frustrated. But though 
the note of disillusion persists it is tempered by the conviction 
that love and beauty lie close at hand, that man may yet work 
out his own salvation. For there is no cynicism about Robert 
Nathan. Interested in life, unafraid of its implications, he wisely 
concludes that it is a simpler thing than man has made it. Love, 
beauty, simple, natural happiness he finds eminently desirable 
qualities in a complex world of misunderstanding. He stresses 
them unwearyingly. 
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The material with which he chooses to work is adapted with 
adroit simplicity to his themes. There is little of the heroic about 
his figures; he has no more use for the hero and heroine as such 
than had William Dean Howells. He has never been concerned 
either with the favorite American motif: the triumphant career 
of the self-made man who starts from scratch and ends in Con- 
gress. Rather his characters are homely men and women in their 
daily lives,—a puppet-master at work on his marionettes, an 
itinerant fiddler doing chores for a winter’s board, children play- 
ing in the park, the owner of a carousel replacing his animals with 
up-to-date aeroplanes, a bishop campaigning for a towering new 
cathedral, a school teacher weary from a long struggle with the 
village school. Nothing much happens in his tales; his men and 
women love and marry, work at their appointed tasks, live their 
uneventful outer lives; his plots are made of the little strands of 
everyday living. But with no other material could Nathan so 
adequately emphasize the futility of man’s materialistic aspira- 
tions, or so happily make his plea for the creative spirit and for 
simple, natural happiness. The creative spirit, indeed, he takes 
seriously whether it express itself in superb acting, or in scraping 
a fiddle while a little dog dances. For the artist, he feels, has 
learned to take care of himself, to make use of human emotions, 
of love, of joy, of sorrow, for the advantages of his art. The 
artist is the courageous individualist. As Anton Pembauer of 
The Orchid sturdily puts it: “Consider: with what does he come 
forward, to wring a living from the world? He is no soldier, with 
cannon and a uniform, or a rich man with iron and steel. His 
weapon is a little catgut, or a bit of lead no longer than his finger. 
To get along with a tool like that, one must have courage, and 
above all, common sense.” And the reward? It cannot be measured 
by applause, by what the world calls success. “The reward is in 
the art itself, or it is nowhere.” Robert Nathan’s creative artists 
may not, in accordance with Cabell’s economist theory, exact 
immortality from the brief loan of their bodies while the rest of 
us ride thriftily toward oblivion, but they do manage to discover 
vestiges of love and beauty in a workaday world. 

On the whole, Nathan prefers the fantasy to any other form, 
but his fantasies, it must be remembered, are more than graceful 
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pages of romanticism; they are the sincerely thoughtful com- 
mentaries of a keen observer. His is emphatically not the shoddy 
romanticism which spills over into half-baked truths and hasty 
generalities hidden under a welter of colorful words. He knows 
surely and certainly what he wants to say, and knowing that, 
proceeds to say it with delightful irony through the wisdom of 
barnyard fowls, if such wisdom suits his purpose. In fact, a 
sensitive adaptation of narrative treatment to theme has marked 
Nathan’s work. He has, moreover, the poet’s and the musician’s 
ear for subtle cadences, for rhythm in a sentence. His style is 
peculiarly his own. Never “precious” or artificial, it combines 
beauty of phrase with a racy, ironical humor. Robert Nathan is 
at once too well-endowed with humor and too thorough a crafts- 
man to mar his work by over-emphasis; he never forgets the power 
of entrained simplicity. 

In his earliest work, Peter Kindred, published in 1919, Nathan 
seems to have felt the influence of the muckraking movement, 
then in its decline, but still magnetic to any young intellectual 
with a problem to present. Certainly the book, in form at least, 
is not entirely typical of its author. Already, however, he was 
viewing with disturbed eyes the civilization that the machine 
age had developed, and was championing an unhampered creative 
individualism. His two boys, each embodying the opposite quality 
of a dual personality, develop against a background of Exeter 
and Harvard. David, the romantic dreamer and musician, finds 
Harvard a place into which he does not fit. He fades from the tale, 
but Peter goes successfully on, up-to-date in every way, even to 
eugenics. The book is interesting, but perhaps not wholly dis- 
ciplined in ideals of craftsmanship. 

When Autumn appeared two years later, it struck a new note, 
and marked the beginning of Nathan’s success. In some ways, 
the book, underneath its romance, is not far removed from Wines- 
burg, Ohio. For Autumn, like Winesburg, is full of grotesques, 
stifled, cramped, petty, unsatisfied. And like Winesburg’s peo- 
ple, these people, too, have been taught to care only for the 
“stuffs of life.” In both books, people are, as Anderson phrases it, 
tricked by life, made fools of. But the tone of the two is different: 
Winesburg is almost mechanically deterministic; Autumn, pro- 
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' foundly ironic. Throughout Nathan’s tale, things are seen through 


the eyes of Mr. Jeminy, the village schoolmaster, disciple of 
Boethius and St. Francis. “Love, peace, the quiet of the heat, 
the work of one’s hands,” are the world’s treasure to Mr. Jeminy, 
and he is troubled over a people interested only in the philosophy 
of plus and minus. He would like to teach his pupils to be happy, 
to convince them that “happiness is not in owning much, but in 
owning little: love and liberty, the work of one’s hands, fellow- 
ship and peace.” “These things have no value,” he admits; “they 
are not to be bought; but they alone are worth having.” Hills- 
boro naturally finds Mr. Jeminy queer and impractical; his house- 
keeper occasionally finds him shocking, especially in his friend- 
ship for the Widow Wicket, who as “the earthly remains of a 
sinner,” obviously had no right to enjoy herself. For a period 
after he loses his place as schoolmaster, Mr. Jeminy finds peace 
away from his village. With Margaret and Aaron Bade on their 
farm, he regains faith in himself, but his life with them is parti- 
ally an evasion of reality. He is drawn back into the world again 
when he learns that his dying housekeeper is calling for him. He 
is still fumbling for an answer to life, however, as he gazes at her 
body: “Do you see, at last, the meaning of the spectacle you have 
just quitted?. ... You are free to ask God to explain it to you; 
you can say, ‘I saw armies with banners, and scholars with their 
books.’ Perhaps he will tell you the meaning of it. But for us, 
who remain, it has no meaning. Well, we say, this is life. We 
laugh, applaud, talk together, and think about ourselves. And 
one by one we'slip away, no wiser than before.” In the last 
analysis, then, the book is an indictment of materialism, and of 
a Puritanical morality that unites to destroy natural happiness and 
the simple joy of.life itself. For none of these people in Hills- 
boro is really happy or content; each one is dreaming of strange 
adventures, of new experiences. The characterizations—even 
thumb-nail sketches—all contrive to emphasize the irony of these 
inarticulate lives. Especially effective are the glimpses of Miss 
Beal,the village dressmaker, and of Mrs. Grumble, Jeminy’s house- 
keeper. Anna Barly and the Widow Wicket are handled with a 
more poignant truth. The chapter, School Lets Out, is, incidental- 
ly, one of the most quietly wise that Nathan has yet produced. 
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The theme of Nathan’s next book, The Puppet Master, is love, 
the love of Christopher Lane, the poet, for Mrs. Holly, and of 
Annabelle Lee, a rag doll with one shoe-button eye, for Mr. 
Aristotle, a philosophic puppet-clown. Papa Jonas, the puppet- 
master, quietly watches and comments. He is a bit of a stoic, 
ready to take what comes, but, like Mr. Jeminy, he is none too 
worldly. His service for Mr. Aristotle and Annabelle Lee, 
married to please small Amy May Holly, is characteristic of 
Robert Nathan, graceful, charming, serenely wise. And in the 
life together of the rag doll and the puppet we find much of the 
awkward misunderstanding, the pathos, and the humor of human 
existence. ‘For Mr. Aristotle, love soon goes by; ultimately it 
destroys him, but Papa Jonas, a little “tired of a world made of 
wood and canvas,” almost envies his puppet. “Sometimes it 
seems to me that Mr. Aristotle had more life in him than I. He 
did not move as I meant him to, and he ended badly; I do not 
even say that his life gave him any joy. Yet he knew what it is 
to suffer and to love. I envy him his boldness, for it was not 
expected of him.” The note of disillusion, found in Autumn, is 
still echoed in The Puppet Master. Through no desire of his own, 
Mr. Aristotle is entangled in a situation with which he is not 
equipped to cope; bewildered by his own inadequacy, he is un- 
happy, full of emotional conflicts. But here at last stoicism over- 
comes. As Papa Jonas reluctantly declares, “one must make the 
best of what one has.” He laments, even while he realizes, that “we 
have wisdom instead of the faith that springs from love. And wis- 
dom does not make us happy. For that reason I envy the child 
whose world is full of the astonishing occurrences, and whose 
heart beats with love and curiosity. Wisdom comes too late.” 
Little Amy May Holly, of course, embodies the “faith that springs 
from love.” Children are unquestionably among Nathan’s hap- 
piest creations, and he handles her with the tender sympathy that 
he reserves for his child characters who still cling to the good 
things in life in spite of the efforts of the adults about them to 
make the world a dreary place. Amy May certainly adds much 
to the charm of this book, which the late Professor Vernon Louis 
Parrington used to call “the most graceful fantasy in American 
literature.” 
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In the rest of his novels, Nathan continues the keen criticism 
of materialism and herd mind domination which the earlier ones 
began. Yet because he varies his tone, and creates characters 
interesting in themselves, the reader does not find the reiteration 
of his indictments painfully obtrusive. Jonah tells the story of 
the young prophet’s love for the Lady Judith, niece of Prince 
Ahab, in a style that is remarkable for sheer beauty. The simple, 
wistful language is perfectly suited, to this recasting.of the Biblical 
story. jonah himself is developed with a careful analysis that 
brings to vivid reality all his eager hope and youthful high- 
heartedriess. But materialism and the acquisitive instinct play 
havoc with a poet, and we see once more the fate of the romantic 
individualist in a prosperous, commercial civilization. In Jonah 
too, Nathan experiments, in the brief episodes of the fox and the 
whale, with that thoroughly human variety of animal he develops 
so fully in two later volumes. Leviathan’s perturbed acquiescence 
in Jehovah’s plans is magnificent; he foresees nothing for himself 
in the scheme except discomfort—“Ak,” he groans, “how horrid 
for me”—but he is finally silenced by sheer weight of words. It 
is The Fiddler in Barly, however, that gives perfect expression to 
this phase of Nathan’s character work. Here all the human foibles 
and frailties are shrewdly repeated in the barnyard where Musket, 
the fiddler’s dog, holds conversation with Bartholomew, the rooster, 
or with a tame Robin, who has cocked a philandering eye at the 
hen Matilda. ™fusket can, perhaps, be equaled only by Isaiah, 
the old gray horse in another Nathan volume, The Woodcutter’s 
House; yet nothing could be more ridiculously delightful than 
Bartholomew’s bumptiousness when, without any experience at all, 
he turns fighting cock. It is not difficult to find suitable literary 
companions for these animals. They are in no sense mere imitations 


. of the mediaeval Reynard or of our own Br’er Rabbit, but they 


would be comfortably at ease in such company. Certainly, through 
them Robert Nathan is enabled to give added point to his human 
situation. Certainly, too, they aid in making The Fiddler in Barly 
the most delightful of his books, something shrewd and pithy, 
at once sophisticated and naive. The story itself is made from 
practically nothing. To the village of Barly comes an itinerant 
fiddler, a joyous, happy-go-lucky sort of person who upsets the 
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serenity of the Reverend Mr. Flood’s docile fold, and causes Mrs. 
Sebold, whose hired man he becomes, both qualms and content. 
Only Amelia Sebold’s independence, and her firmly respectable 
position as owner of the general store prevent a vigorous warfare 
between the pastor and her hired man. For the pastor comforts 
himself “that folks” can’t “carry their good time with them into 
eternity”; the fiddler, on the other hand, finds sin, not in joy, but 
in the creation of unhappiness, in the destruction of beauty. “Why 
are you afraid of what gives you joy?” he asks. “Is it a sin to be 
happy and to dance? .... There are so many who cannot dance 
or sing in the world, and so they go about scolding those who can. 
That is what is wicked, as a matter of fact.”” Nathan’s understand- 
ing of his characters is deft and sure; he develops them with an 
economy of strokes, largely through small bits of conversation, 
or glimpses into their thoughts. Again the children are especially 
well done, caught in characteristic moments: Tiny Flood, the 
preacher’s son, at the bellows of the organ, and Lemuel Wat- 
son lost in amazement at Mrs. Sebold “praying away fit to 
break her heart”—Mrs. Sebold whose store already contains a 
bicycle. But it is Metabel Adams, the small daughter of the vil- 
lage ne’er-do-well, who receives most of her creator’s attention. 
Her elders have already made her fearful of her joyousness, her 
childish love of beauty. She realizes unhappily that she is not 
very godly, and she longs for the love and approval she does not 
have. Nathan’s blend of pathos and humor in Metabel Adams 
is infinitely tender. 

The Woodcutter’s House, indeed, carries Metabel’s story for- 
ward. On Hemlock Mountain she finds love and peace and under- 
standing until the integrity of the man she loves is threatened by 
his desire to give her the material good things of life. The life 
on Hemlock is homely and prosaic enough, but there is in it, never- 
theless, the poetry of simplicity and everyday living. Comedy 
and tragedy play their accustomed parts in the affairs of the three 
on Hemlock, and Metabel Adams, at least, finds an answer to 
some of Nathan’s earlier questions. Her encounters in the forest 
with a little green god of a most determined temper are delight- 
ful. And the debates between Musket, like Metabel carried over 
from The Fiddler in Barly, and the horse Isaiah would justify the 
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volume in themselves. Musket’s matrimonial advice to a hesitant 
mouse, which so thoroughly outrages Isaiah’s sense of propriety, 
is Nathan’s whimsical satire at its best. 

The Bishop’s Wife, also, has a whimsical charm in its irony. But 
itis likewise a mature and thoughtful book, a summation of Nath- 
an’s indictment of American life. Henry Brougham, D.D., bishop 
of St. Timothy’s and dealer in platitudes, has developed for himself 
an outward household entirely satisfactory to his repressed and 
pompous soul. His wife’s emotions have been limited by the bish- 
op’s dull and intolerant respectability. Only their small daughter 
Juliet, aged four, is joyously alive. Her childish joy, unlike 
Metabel Adams’ in A Fiddler in Barly, is yet untouched by the 
herd conventions of her elders, and her simple, natural emotions 
contrast sharply with the cramped responses of the adults around 
her. The arrival of the angel Michael in this household causes 
disturbance, and furnishes Nathan with a commentator on twenti- 
eth century city life. Particularly well handled in their ironic 
satire are Michael’s conversations with old Professor Wutheridge, 
Lanyarde Professor of Semitic at the University, and his interview 
with Mr. Cohen, the wealthy Jew. In the end, Michael disap- 
_ pears, but not before he, too, has felt the power of materialism 
and convention in conflict with his natural love of joy. The 
theme of The Bishop’s Wife is not new, but it is treated with 
individuality and freshness. 

Of Nathan’s last three novels, one, There is Another Heaven, 
perhaps falls just short of the best of the earlier work. Clever 
though it undoubtedly is, the book almost inevitably invites com- 
parison with Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven, and suffers 
somewhat by contrast with Twain’s robustness. Twain, of course, 
subjects Captain Stormfield to only a short period of orthodox 
harps, hymns, and halos before proceeding to sketch his own con- 
ception of a possible heaven; Nathan, however, with just a note of 
hope at the end, devotes his entire volume to life in a convention- 
ally man-made eternity. The picture is not reassuring; there is 
little to satisfy the intelligence or refresh the spirit. What peace 
can Mr. Lewis, born Levy, find in a new world as alien to his 
cultural traditions as the old, and, in addition, strangely uninter- 
ested in his business acumen? On earth his wealth at least was 
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respected, and his relatives, barred from this heaven, welcomed 
his visits with a comfortable friendliness in spite of his abandon- 
ment of their faith. Old Professor Wutheridge is scarcely better 
off in the home of parents whose mental development is twenty or 
thirty years younger than his own. And William Meiggs can ex- 
pect no greater sympathetic understanding in heaven than on 
earth from a mother whose successful crusading spirit has flat- 
tered her vanity into the organization of energetic heavenly com- 
mittees. Nathan may blend these materials with less than his 
usual delicacy of touch, but there are. undercurrents of remark- 
able depth and feeling, as well as ironic gaiety, in There is An- 
other Heaven. 

Nathan’s next novel was The Orchid which, however, managed 
to combine characteristics of his old vein with certain evidences 
of a changing tone. There is a typically Nathan collection of de- 
lightful and oddly assorted characters: a popular and talented 
young actress, a German piano teacher, a hairdresser, a carousel 
owner with operatic leanings, a successful business man and his 
plump fumbling wife. Gambrino, the carousel owner, is drawn 
with gay, satiric strokes; his egotism is superb. The brief sketch 
of him dining on Mrs. Connor’s little celebration supper is perfect 
in its way. Alma Heavenstreet, too, is skilfully handled. In her 
futile attempts to think, her inability to make herself and her 
emotions articulate, she is pathetically, even irritatingly, real. 
Ironically enough Julian Heavenstreet interprets her and her 
silly round of activities in terms of self-reliance, and plays his 
masculine role of protector for Rose Grogarty, who has no need 
of it. It is Anton Pembauer, the German piano teacher, however, 
who is the novel’s motivating force. Drawn in the old vein with 
a philosophy reminiscent of Mr. Jeminy and Papa Jonas, he yet 
sounds Nathan’s new note. For Anton Pembauer is a far more 
militant champion of creative artistry than his predecessors. 
When Rose Grogarty wavers between the protection of Julian 
Heavenstreet’s wealth and her successsful stage career, which 
after all carries no old age insurance, Anton Pembauer intervenes. 
In his artistic credo, independence is essential, and he will save 
Rose in spite of herself. His comments on those who want to take 
care of us are characteristic: “There is nothing so exacting, or so 
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difficult, as being looked after. That is why we like to think that 
God is all-wise, all-knowing, but above everything else, all-for- 
giving. If it were simply a matter of taking care of ourselves, 
there would be no need for all that forgiveness. As it is, we are 
always afraid that in some way or other, we shall vex those who 
take care of us.” Professor Pembauer, in short, is less inclined 
than Mr. Jeminy to piacid meditation, less willing than Papa Jonas 
to let events take their own course; he is more practical, even less 
lovable, and his character sets the tone of the volume. Perhaps 
The Orchid lacks a bit of the old Nathan charm, but it has, never- 
theless, some excellent new strokes. The chapter called “A Liter- 
ary Tea”, for example, is a sheer delight. It has a new and harder 
edge, sharper touches of realistic detail, blunter laughter. Indeed 
the entire volume has a sharper edge than had any that went 
before. Nathan still projects his characters in a spirit of creative 
love, but he permits himself a slight impatience, a tarter tone. 
Interestingly enough, The Orchid alone of Nathan’s books attained 
best-seller status—though it fails to match the human warmth 
and the ironic humor of Autumn or The Fiddler in Barly. 
Perhaps One More Spring, his latest volume, will attract wider 
attention and awaken a larger reading public to the unique ex- 
cellence of Mr. Nathan’s work. For in the collapse of a much 
vaunted prosperity Nathan has found material perfectly suited to 
his talents, material which he has dextrously fashioned into a tale 
rich in his older vein of irony, humor, and tenderness, but without 
the sharper tone he had permitted himself in The Orchid. Once 
more in a satiric fantasy almost deceptively gentle, he has cham- 
pioned life. ‘This time the story is woven about a group of people 
whom the chances of poverty have brought together: an antique 
dealer who has failed, a musician without employment, a prostitute 
in danger of starvation, a panicky banker, and a kindly street- 
cleaner and his wife. Though Mr. Otkar, the antique dealer, had 
been industrious and honest all his life, his debts had caught up 
with him in the end. Consequently, he is forced to close the door 
of his empty shop and seek a spot to set up his elaborate 
Eighteenth Century bed, salvaged because no one wanted it when 
his antiques were auctioned off. Joined by Morris Rosenberg, 
once violinist with the Pittsburgh Symphony, he heads for Central 
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Park, trundling the bed before him in a pushcart. There, eventual- 
ly, they find shelter in a stone tool house where, at night, Michael 
Sweeny keeps his cleaner’s cart. Elizabeth Cheney is added to 
the household when she and Mr. Otkar become somewhat em- 
barrassingly concerned in the theft of a bunch of celery, and Mr. 
Sheridan, the banker, arrives iater after a futile attempt at suicide 
im one of the Park’s smallest and muddiest lakes. Fortunately, the 
Park’s barnyard is close at hand, for with successful forays in that 
direction, and what Morris can pick up by practising on street 
corners, they make shift through the winter. Occasionally, too, 
Elizabeth finds her work, and always the Sweenys lend a helping 
hand. Never has Mr. Nathan gathered together a more incon- 
gruous group; never has he more gracefully handled the faiths 
men live by, for the beliefs and traditions of these people are quite 
at variance. Yet under the sting of hunger and cold, of disaster 
and failure, they find tolerance, even gaiety and laughter. Indeed, 
Mr. Otkar envies Mr. Rosenberg, who believes in his art, and 
Elizabeth, who believes in love, for Mr. Otkar has nothing. He 
had taken stock of himself after his business failed, and his lack 
of faith had troubled him most. “For the old faiths were gone; 
and he had nothing to put in their places. That innocence of 
mind with which, in the past, men had clung to their beliefs, no 
longer existed in the world. In the midst of the most dreadful 
disasters, they had perished happily for the sake of God, the East 
India Company, science, the divine right of kings, or the dawn of 
democracy. Now they were obliged to die for no other reason 
than starvation.” What he wanted was something to believe in. 
“What can I give you, my child?” he asks Elizabeth when she 
offers him her love. “I have nothing to hope for, and nothing to 
believe in.” But “ “That isn’t true,’ she answered bravely, ‘For 
you believe in life, Otkar. In life and in people; in kindness and 
in generosity ...?” And in the end Mr. Otkar refuses to be drawn 
back into that world of plus and minus in which he had ceased to 
believe. “‘I have had a little taste of freedom’, he said, ‘and I 
have learned something about myself. When one believes in life, 
one must not be afraid that, life will be too awkward or too dif- 
ficult. It is made up of surprises; and one must trust it, for it is 
full of love and joy, as well as pain.’” At least he and Elizabeth 
will have one more summer; on the other hand, Mr. Rosenberg, 
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who regards them as impractical, may perhaps have a backer for 
a concert—if Mr. Sheridan can be convinced there is profit in it. 
Though it is difficult to single out one character for special praise, 
perhaps Mary Sweeny, in her kindliness, her childlike acceptance 
of life’s vagaries, and her naive but wholehearted devotion to her 
Church, is the most perfectly conceived. Yet inarticulate Michael 
Sweeny, dreaming of the tunes he will someday play on his shiny 
new violin, and single-minded Morris Rosenberg, selfish and 
generous by turns, are almost equally good. ‘Too, Mrs. Sweeny’s 
Christmas party, and Mr. Rosenberg’s ridiculous theft of the pig 
from Central Park Zoo linger gaily in your memory. Indeed, 
Robert Nathan’s new volume meets perfectly the standards he 
has set for himself. 

His books have made no bid for popular approval, have followed 
no current literary fashion. But he has written steadily at the 
dictates of his own artistic conscience. He sees life whole: its 
meanness, cruelty and tragedy, but its generosity, love and de- 
votion as well. For mere efficiency and respectability he has no 
sympathy, but he champions even the shiftless if within them he 
finds the qualities of love and simplicity which give depth and 
warmth to human existence. Profundity is beyond him perhaps; 
wisdom is not. With kindly understanding he gets to the souls of 
his creations. And in the slightest of stories, he can charm by his 
tenderness, his humor, the limpid simplicity of his prose. 





























by Isaac W. Dyer 


CARLYLE RECONSIDERED 


ARLYLE was, as Horace Walpole said of Johnson: “the re- 
Cc presentative in epitome of all the contradictions in human 
nature.” It must be confessed that he is not an easy character to 
portray. He is full of deep earnestness, whimsicalities, perversities, 
tenderness, apparent harshness, rebelling lovable traits. But when 
once understood, he is very lovable. As Browning puts it, replying 
to a friend who had said “I never saw Carlyle”’—“Then you could 
not know him. His personality was most attaching. I shall never 
get over it”. 

His sympathy towards all genuine human endeavor, his tender- 
ness, his love of humanity, and his acute sensitiveness to human 
suffering and wrong, are the keynotes of his character and explain 
so much of the traits which his critics think unlovely. Harriet 
Martineau, who knew him well, says that Carlyle’s leading char- 
acteristic, the basis of all his faults, was his excessive sympathy. 
It was abnormal in him. He had the sensitiveness of the poetic 
temperament, that excitability of nerves which seems to be the 
almost invariable concomitant of genius. He saw a world given 
over to irrationality and sham, when it should be governed by law 
and veracity. It is this which wrung his great heart and which 
is the basis of all his fierce denunciation of things as they are; 
of his appeal to force; his belief in strong despotic rulers. It is 
but inverted love, his soul’s cry for truth and justice. When in 
that purple passage in Past and Present he comes to draw the pic- 
ture of a divinely gifted man, who is destined to redeem the world 
and lead it upward, the predominant quality with which he endows 
his ideal hero is not force, power or intellect, but love, a love which 
exhibits itself in pity and sympathy. 

Thomas Carlyle was a great lover. Until one recognizes this 
predominant quality in him and comprehends the deep, almost 
infinite tenderness of his nature, one imperfectly understands him. 
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A man to excite in others lasting affection for himself must 
himself have an affectionate nature. He must have great capacity 
for friendship. Now a marked characteristic of Carlyle’s social 
relations was not only the large number and the high quality of 
his friends, but their deep and abiding affection for him,—friend- 
ships which withstood the test of time and sharp differences of 
opinion. Emerson, when failing mentality was beclouding that 
brilliant intellect, and when the names and memories of other 
friends were becoming dim to him, could still gaze on Carlyle’s 
portrait and murmur: “How I love that man!” This was but the 
continuation of that “imperishable affection” he so constantly, al- 
though in varying moods, expressed. The friendship between 
Alfred Tennyson and Carlyle is one of the finest tales of English 
literary history. Browning’s life-long love for Carlyle is well 
known. “I know Carlyle and love him.” Churchmen could ignore 
his gibes at “shovel-hattedness” and remain his warm and devoted 
friends. Bishop Thirlwall, Dean Stanley, Wilberforce, Brook- 
field (“the massive scholar and sceptic”’), Charles Kingsley, 
brought by his mother when a boy to see Carlyle, and many others, 
have left on record their ardent liking for him. Liberals and 
Conservatives, although agreeing on little else, found a meeting 
point in personal affection for Carlyle. Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Ashburton, the Earl of Derby, Spring Rice, afterwards Lord 
Monteagle, W. E. Forster, Fonblanque the radical editor, Sir James 
Knowles, Charles Buller, Lord Stanley of Alderly, Arnold of 
Rugby fame are but a few of the names which occur to one. Great 
manufacturers like the Marshalls of Leeds, Sir James Whitworth 
(“the Great Whitworth”) and others found him not only a de- 
lightful companion but showed in so many substantial ways their 
regard for him. Eminent lawyers, of whom the famous names of 
Austin and Sir James Fitz-James Stephen (“recognizably serious 
and able, earnest and honest”) who was to be one of Carlyle’s 
executors, must stand as representatives, were among his friends. 
Among women, Sarah Austen, Mrs. Oliphant the biographer of 
Edward Irving, Caroline Fox, Harriet Martineau (“of pleasant 
countenance, full of talk”), who was a prime mover in the Lectures 
which were to do much to keep Carlyle alive “at a reasonable 
rate”, Lady Lothian, the Countess of Derby, Lady Stanley of 
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Alderley, the first and second Lady Ashburton, can be added to 
the list. In literature and science, we find Leigh Hunt, Edward 
FitzGerald, Walter Savage Landor, Sir William Hamilton, Arthur 
Hugh Clough (“a diamond sifted out of the general rubbish 
heap”), John Tyndall, Lecky the historian, Allingham, whose 
diary is a mine of Boswellian information about Carlyle, Dickens, 
who maintained towards him the attitude of a favorite son, John 
Forster, the biographer of Dickens and a cherished and helpful 
friend of both Carlyle and his wife, Spedding the Baconian, and 
his brother, Venables, John Stuart Mill, the only exception to un- 
broken intimacy and friendship, David Masson, Sir Henry Taylor, 
Charles Eliot Norton, the two Chorleys, to one of whom we owe 
the transcription and preservation of those valuable portraits and 
incidents of the Civil Wars, the other who left Carlyle a substan- 
tial legacy. Regard for space must cut short this list of witnesses 
although the panel is far from exhausted, and so we will close it 
with Erasmus Darwin (“a most diverse kind of mortal”) who 
sought the Carlyles’ company early in their London life and was 
constant in his friendship, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, that 
Scottish saint, and Edward Sterling, the Thunderer of the 7'imes, 
and his son John Sterling, whose life Carlyle was to write and thus 
rear a monument to his memory more enduring than marble and 
brass. Then there was Edward Irving, one of his earliest friends, 
who predicted his future eminence, and last, but far from least, 
Ruskin, who was Carlyle’s greatest disciple. 

Now what qualities did these people, differing in rank, activi- 
ties, tastes and opinions, find in Thomas Carlyle? Many of them 
sharply disagreed with his political theories and his philosophy, 
some were severe critics of his writings. Men do not voluntarily 
seek the society of an equal who is often disagreeable and discourt- 
eous to them. The majority of Carlyle’s intimate friends were of 
a character to negative any suggestion of lion-hunting, many of 
them were lions themselves. Yet they sought and prized his 
friendship and have recorded their affection for him, some in pri- 
vate conversation and letters, some in print, and others by acts 
which speak louder than words. They all agree on this, that the 
predominant note of Carlyle’s character was his deep, affectionate 
nature, his love, his tenderness, his ever active sympathy. Froude 
confirms them. This host of witnesses, named and unnamed, may 
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be arrayed against the oft-repeated assertions that Carlyle was 
habitually arrogant, overbearing and disagreeable, and testify 
on the contrary to his graciousness and courtesy of manner. “I 
shall never forget”, says Frederic Harrison, “the. kind and stately 
courtesy with which he received me and conducted me to the door 
when the interview was ended.” Leslie Stephen says as much. Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, certainly a competent witness, says: 


It has been a personal pain to me in recent times to find 
among honourable and cultivated people a conviction that 
Carlyle was hard, selfish, and arrogant. I knew him inti- 
mately for more than an entire generation—as intimately as 
one who was twenty years his junior, and who regarded him 
with unaffected reverence as the man of most undoubted 
genius of his age, probably ever did. I saw him in all his 
moods and under the most varied conditions, and often tried 
his impatient spirit by dissent from his cherished convictions, 
and I found him habitually serene and considerate, never, 
as so many have come to believe of his ordinary mood, ar- 
rogant or impatient of contradiction. . . This is the real Car- 
lyle; a man of generous nature, sometimes disturbed on the 
surface by trifling troubles, but never diverted at heart from 
what he believes to be right and true. .. . If you want to know 
a man, says the proverb, make a solitary journey with him. 
We travelled for six weeks on a stretch, nearly always téte- 
a-téte. If I be a man who has entitled himself to be believed, 
I ask those who have come to regard Carlyle as exacting and 
domineering among associates, to accept as the simple truth 
my testimony that during those weeks of close and constant 
intercourse, there was not one word or act of his to the young 
man who was his travelling companion unworthy of an in- 
dulgent father. Of arrogance or impatience not a shade. In 
debating the arrangements of the journey, and all the ques- 
tions in which fellow-travellers have a joint interest, instead 
of exercising the authority to which his age and character 
entitled him he gave and took with complaisance and good- 
fellowship. 


We must remember this man was peasant born, brought up 
under the hard conditions of a peasant’s house, unaccustomed to 
the amenities of a softer environment. Thus it is the more re- 
markable that he so soon acquired not only the usages of good 
society, but learned to hold in check any natural asperity of 
manner..'A man has to have a good heart, and to be instinctively 
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kind, to accomplish this. He goes up to London, poor, obscure, 
friendless. A single letter gives him his first introduction to liter- 
ary circles. He at once became a favorite. He made friends. The 
most diverse sorts of people liked him; the women, keen judges in 
such matters, particularly were charmed with him. When he 
settled in London, he was far from being a lion, but he became a 
pronounced social success. Now, a man who has become famous 
can command attention, but a comparatively unknown man, poor 
into the bargain, is not sought for unless he has social charm to 
recommend him. We find Carlyle sought by cultivated people. 
Rogers, Milnes and others were aways having him to breakfast or 
dinner. “There is Tom Carlyle” says Thackeray half-enviously, 
“living in a houge which does not cost him above forty pounds a 
year, commanding the best society in England on his own terms,” 
Sir Frederic Pollock records finding himself placed next to Car- 
lyle at dinner, feeling annoyed, having heard of his overbearing 
monologues, and discovering a most agreeable dinner companion 
so he could say it was the most enjoyable evening of his life. 
Richard Monckton Milnes takes him down to his father’s country- 
house. It is Carlyle’s first introduction to the great country houses 
which were to become familiar to him later. The senior Milnes 
rather objected to such a reputed radical as a guest. When Car- 
lyle is introduced to him, the old Squire courteously apologized 
for smoking. “A most excellent occupation”, quoth Thomas, “and 
if you don’t mind I’ll join you at once.” After that visit, where he 
met many guests, Milnes, Senior, could never see enough of him. 
Sir Robert Pell meets him and at once has him as a dinner guest. 
Browning, Spring Rice, Lord Ashburton, Tyndall, were always 


_ taking him off as a travelling companion. The fact was, Carlyle 


was intensely human, full of contradictions, whims, prejudices 
may be, but at bottom lovable and engaging. Lady Ashburton 
declared, “Coming back to the society of Carlyle after the dons 
at Oxford, is like returning from some conventional world to the 
human race.” In the famous Ashburton circle, where good temper 
and bright conversation were required, he was supreme. Sir Henry 
Taylor has recorded that in these gatherings, unless Carlyle was 
present, the party lacked some of its charm and spirit. Sir George 
Sinclair has him for a house guest for some time and thus records 
his impressions: 
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He has rendered himself an unusual favorite with all the 
inmates of this house. For all he had a kind word and a 
willing ear, and could accommodate his conversation with 
equal capacity and cheerfulness, to the habits, occupations 
and predilections of auditors the most widely differing from 
each other. 


Rev. Mr. Brookfield, writing Miss Elton in 1841, tells her that 
Carlyle is “very likable.” Again, making an unexpected call at 
Cheyne Row on Christmas Day, the Carlyles urge him to stay to 
dinner, and on his acceptance Carlyle tells him: “Well, you are 

_a glorious fellow.” The repast (for these details are aids in realiz- 
ing the scene) was soup, followed by a haunch of wonderfully 
Lilliputian but good mutton, with potatoes. 


Carlyle either felt or affected humorous despair at having 
to serve this joint and consulted me, finally turning it over 
to me. Carlyle now and then put a bit of what he thought 
one ought to like of leg or loin or fat on one’s plate, with a 
sort of genial, homely hospitality, which was touching. There 
was wonderful nut-brown from the neighboring “Cricketers”, 
port and sherry, to which Madam presently added a bottle 
of excellent Madeira. Meanwhile the talk was incessant but 
remarkable for nothing but cheeriness. Then came wood- 
cocks and finally a Christmas plum pudding with brandy 
sauce—which brought on a story, at which Carlyle laughed 
like a volcano and twisted it many ways in the course of the 
evening. After dinner and wine, Carlyle and I adjourned up- 
stairs for a pipe of York River Tobacco, over which he talked 
characteristically, chiefly about education. Then downstairs 
to cheerful tea and so made an end at ten o'clock, bearing 
with me half a dozen old pipes of Carlyle’s, and the one he 
had used that evening for a memorial of a day that I felt 
very grateful for and not a little elated by. 


Again, in his diary, he records: “To Carlyle’s, where I sat two 
hours in great enjoyment”. Brookfield and Sir Henry Taylor both 
record a committee meeting of the London Library with Glad- 
stone and other notables present,—“meeting full of uproarious 
fun, Carlyle the soul of it.” 

Brookfield, describing him again one day of very inclement 
weather at Lady Ashburton’s with only Lady Ashburton, himself, 
his wife and myself present, the pitiless inclemency of the weather 
perhaps suggested to him a little incident of his childhood. He 
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had had what the Scotch call a thrift-pot. He was left alone in 
the house and there came a beggar-man, pale, weary, worn and 
hungry, dripping with wet. “I climbed onto the kitchen-table” 
said Carlyle, “and reached down the thrift-pot from its shelf and 
gave him all that was in it, some four pence. I never in all my 
life felt anything so like Heaven as the pity I had for that man.” 

Lady Ashburton, writing Mrs. Brookfield, fearing the loss of 
friends, says: “I always find my dear old prophet Carlyle and 
has one any right to more than one such friend in a life-time?” 

Emerson thought that Carlyle’s conversation was one of the three 
things which most impressed him in Europe. Margaret Fuller 
declared: “Carlyle’s conversation is not to be faced with steady 
eyes.” “His vocabulary and grammar were of the purest and most 
stately English; and the Scotticism, which was very marked, was 
wholly in the pronunciation and intonation” says David Masson. 
It is true that often his talk would become a monologue and some- 
times a denunciatory harangue, but 


if he did denounce anything not plainly base, the denuncie- 
tion [says Allingham] generally ended in a laugh, the hearti- 
est in the world, at his own ferocity. ‘Those who have not 
heard that laugh will never know what Carlyle’s talk was. 
Caroline Fox calls it “Carlyle’s hilarious laugh.” 

Carlyle’s laugh is an important point in forming a correct im- 
pression of him. Many have noticed and remarked on it. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson records how he met Carlyle with strong 
prejudices against him and how that peculiar, hearty laugh did 
so much, not only to dissipate his prejudices, but to enable him 
to see Carlyle as a great humorist. Carlyle’s complaint of some 
men was that they had no laughter in them. Professor Norton, 
in Carlyle’s later years, found that though his talk lost nothing of 
its raciness and vigor, his most striking characteristics were not 
those of the intellect, but of the heart. Asperity and petulance 
were seldom. He could flash into scorn on occasion but he rarely 
stormed, denounced or preached. He never put on the air of a 
prophet, and spoke much too slightingly of his own writings. 
Allingham, Lecky, Tyndall, and others who were much with him 
during the safe period, bear similar testimony. Moncure Con- 
way tells the same story. 
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Professor David Masson, the editor of Milton, knew Carlyle 
intimately for many years. At one time he was his almost daily 
companion in walks about London. His opportunities of obser- 
ing Carlyle in all his moods were exceptional. Masson ranks high 
as a scholar, and in his lifetime was universally respected as a 
man of veracity and sound common sense. If any man was cap- 
able of giving us a correct, unprejudiced portrayal of Carlyle, 
Masson is the man. The following quotations embrace a period 
beginning earlier than Professor Norton’s observations and ex- 
tending nearly down to Mrs. Carlyle’s death. 


The late Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh, answering the ques- 
tion,—‘Was Carlyle gloomy and morose, or noted for asperity 
and sarcastic bitterness in talk?’ said, ‘Not a bit of it, not a 
bit of it; the pleasantest and heartiest fellow in the world, 
and most excellent company.’. . “But”, continues Masson, 
“they mistake Carlyle utterly who do not know that to the 
end, with all his vehemence in indignation and invective, and 
with a stately dignity of manner which repelled irreverent 
familiarity, and with which the most impudent did not dare to 
trifle, there was a vast fund in him of what could be described 
as the homeliest and most genial good fellowship and the 
richest old Scottish heartiness. . . But better still was the 
proof.of the depths of pleasant kindliness in his nature, his 
power of being actually happy himself and of making others 
happy, in some of those evening hours I have spent with 
him in the well-remembered dining-room in Chelsea. Then 
both of us, or one of us, reclining on the hearthrug, that the 
wreaths of pipe-smoke might innocently ascend the chimney, 
and Mrs. Carlyle seated near at some piece of work, and 
public questions laid aside or his vehemences over them hav- 
ing already subsided for that evening, how comfortable he 
would be, how simple, how husbandly in his looks round to 
his wife when she interjected one of her bright and witty 
remarks, how happy in the flow of casual fireside chat about 
all things and sundry, the quoting of quaint snatches of 
ballad or lyric, or the resuscitation of old Scottish memories! 
This mood of pleasant and easy sociablity, which always re- 
mained with him was one into which he could sink when he 
liked out of his upper moods of wrath and lamentation. 


There would often be in it some sharp allusions to his contempo- 
raries, but, as has been pointed out, his fiercest harangue ended 
in a laugh which took out all the sting, if sting there was. Those 
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familiar with Mary Boyle’s ee book will recall she bears 
similar testimony. 

As to Carlyle’s characterization of his contemporaries, Duffy 
puts it very well: 


I knew that one of his most notable gifts was the power of 
making by a few touches a likeness of a man’s moral or 
physical aspect, not easily forgotten. His portraits were 
not always free from a strain of exaggeration,but they were 
never malicious, never intentionally caricatured; they repre- 
sented his actual estimate of the person in queston. It has 
been said of him that he had a habit which seemed instinctive 
of looking down upon his contemporaries, but it must not be 
forgotten that it was from a real, not an imaginary eminence. 
He insisted on a high and perhaps impossible standard of 
duty in the men whom he discussed; but it was a standard 
he lived up to himself, and it only became chimerical when 
it was applied indiscriminately to all who were visible above 
the crowd. His own life was habitually spent in work, and 
belonged to a moral world almost as far apart from the world 
in which the daily business of life is transacted as the phantom 
land of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is sometimes forgotten 
how completely posterity has pardoned in Carlyle’s peers 
characteristics which are treated as unpardonable crimes in 
him. His sense of personal superiority was not so constant 
or so vigilant as Wordsworth’s though the poet was perhaps 
more caution in the exhibition of it; Burke was far more 
liable to explosions of passion, and Johnson harsher and more 
peremptory every day of his life, than Carlyle at rare inter- 
vals in some fits of dyspepsia. 


The examples of his sense of delicacy and thoughtfulness are 
numerous. There is the classic instance of his behaviour on the 
destruction of the first volume of the French Revolution. “We 
must”, he tells his wife, “conceal from Mill how serious this is 
to us.” More striking still is his withholding his refusal of a title 
and a pension until after Tennyson had accepted for fear it would 
embarrass the latter if he knew Carlyle had refused. No one but 
a great gentleman would have thought of that. In the days of 
Carlyle’s poverty, an intimate friend of Carlyle’s, calling on him, 
found a couple of sovereigns on the mantelpiece. In answer 
to a remark, Carlyle replied he left them there, and on his friend 
taking him to task rather sharply for his carelessness, reluctantly 
and blushingly admitted they were for a friend who would rather 
find them there than to have them handed to him direct. 
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Carlyle’s generosity knew no bounds, save the limits to his 
purse. Not to mention those gifts to his own family which were 
natural but are not so very common, the incidents are countless 
in which we find him giving, giving. David Masson tells how Car- 
lyle delicately proffered him a loan. How he exerted himself to 
help a new acquiantance. Others have done the same. Young 
men, if he found them worthy, could rely on his purse, his time 
and his influence. Froude says he nearly wore him out investigat- 
ing charity cases. Even to drunken beggars on the street he could 
or would not turn a deaf ear. Lecky or another records how one 
day a poor wretch asked Carlyle for money and received it. “Don’t 
you think it useless to give that fellow aid? He will only spend it 
for drink.” “Probably” said Carlyle; “but one can see it is very 
low tide with him.” When he learned that Alfred Tennyson could 
not get married without a pension and that the pension hung fire 
and probably would not be granted, Carlyle took up the cudgels 
in characteristic fashion for it. Probably Carlyle’s direct influence 
in securing it was not great but he certainly stirred Richard | 
Monckton Milnes to action. Carlyle discovered two indigent wo- 
men, by the name of Lowe, god-daughters of his great prototype 
and hero,—Dr. Johnson. It was Carlyle who secured a grant of 
government aid for them, but as this was insufficient he penned 
one of his powerful public appeals, obtained the signatures of 
Charles Dickens and others and so secured the two old gentle- 
women against want. He did similar service for a descendant of 
Burns. 

There are cases where he was impatient and unjust to those 
about him, but the record shows he invariably made amends. 
Allingham, Espinasse and Larkin, who at one time acted as a sort 
of secretary, and others, all say this. His patience, kindness and 
courtesy to people who flooded him with the productions of their 
pens and who asked his advice, were proverbial. James Hutchison 
Stirling, the noted Hegelian scholar, published a little pamphlet 
entitled Counsels to a Literary Aspirant, being a letter of Carlyle’s 
to him, which shows the great pains Carlyle took with young men 
who sought his advice. Stirling’s case is only one example among 
many. Masson, Charles Kingsley and others tell how he secured 
the acceptance by the magazine editors of their first efforts and 
thus opened up to them a literary career. 













































CarLyLe RECONSIDERED Ist 


What Mr. Carlyle loves better than his fault-finding, with 
all its eloquence [says Leigh Hunt, who knew him well] is 
the face of any human creature that looks suffering and loving 
and sincere: ... and I believe further that if the fellow crea- 
ure were suffering only and neither loving or sincere, but had 

- come to a pass of agony in this life which put him at the 
mercies of some good man for some last help and consolation 

' towards his grave, even at the risk of loss to repute, and a 
sure amount of pain and vexation, that man, if the groan 
reached him in its forlornness, would be Thomas Carlyle. 


The story of how Carlyle and his wife helped and nursed De 
Quincey, is well known. It is not so often remembered that De 
Quincey was most unkind and even unjust to him in the struggles 
and unhappy days of his literary apprenticeship. The whole in- 
cident, like many others, amply supports Hunt’s words. 

How comes it then that there is such a contrary idea of Carlyle? 
The answer is not far to seek. Carlyle himself is primarily re- 
sponsible. He was constantly recording his morbid feelings which 
were but reactions from his more normal state. He had the 
instability of the artistic temperament, and ‘its proneness to seek 
relief in self-confession. Al] this put into the most vivid and ex- 
aggerated language and left for people to read who make no al- 
lowance for the mood which prompted it. One can get a very 
good example of this at the time of his installation as Lord Rector 
at Edinburgh. Read the contemporary accounts, and they are 
many and varied, and you have a genial Carlyle, full of laughter, 
song, and anecdote, enjoying and ‘enjoyable. Read the journal, 
you have an unhappy, morbid old man, who finds no pleasure in 
the society of his fellows. This is only Carlyle the morning after, 
the passing mood. And what Carlyle began, Froude unwittingly 
completed, until the true nature of the man is well-nigh hopelessly 
distorted and obscured. It is a great tragedy. But if one desires 
to know the truth, let him seek it in the testimony of the by- 
standers and more fully in the mass of letters to him and about 
him, hundreds of which are still unpublished. Then he will not 
only stand face to face with a great rugged personality but be 
moved by the deep loving heart of Thomas Carlyle, the well-be- 
loved. 











by William S. Knickerbocker 
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ARNOLD AND CLouGn’ 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain. 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness, too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that, and your own selves be true. 
LOUGH. 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy, country tone, 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 
Which task’d thy pipe too sore. and tired thy throat— 
It fail’d, and thou wast mute: 
Yet hadst thou alway visions of our light, 
And long with men of care thou, couldst not stay, 
And soon thy foot resumed its wandering way, 
Left human haunt, and on alone till night. 
—ARNOLD. 


I. A Morsip Suspicion? 


“Do not dream of my using you as food for speculation: that is simply a 
morbid suspicion.” 
Arnotp To CLoucu, May 1, 1853. 


ROFESSOR LOWRY’S collection of letters from Arnold to 
Clough will undoubtedly interest all lovers of the poetry of these 
two Victorian friends, but to me it has a special delight and value. 
Some years ago, when I published a book on the creative influence of 
Oxford, I hazarded a guess (based on internal evidence in their 
poetry, obvious enough though it had not before then been stated 
by «thers) which is now corroborated and amplified by the docu- 
ments in The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough’. 


*This essay may be read as a sequel of “Matthew Arnold at Oxford” printed in 
the Sewanee Review for October, 1927, pp. 399-418 and as a preliminary for 
“Matthew Arnold’s Idea of Poetry” in the Sewanee Review, October, 1926, pp. 


440-450. 

*The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. Edited. with Introd- 
duction Notes and Appendices, by Howard Foster Lowry. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. 192. 
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In Creative Oxford, 1 said: “It was not for the sake of a mere liter- 
ary device that Arnold addressed his friend as ‘Thyrsis’ in the 
famous elegy. The Theocritan rivalry of gifts was something more 
real than that. No very exhaustive acquaintance with their poetry 
is needed to see how the same themes appealed to both. Take, for 
instance, the single theme of ‘duty’, at once reminiscent of Rugby 
and Balliol. Compare Clough’s ‘Higher Courage’ with Arnold’s 
‘Courage’; or Clough’s ‘Life is Struggle’ and ‘Duty’ with Arnold’s 
‘Morality’ and ‘Self-Dependence’. Both poets symbolized life by 
the symbol of a river, but whereas Clough’s has a course whose 
termination he does not know, Arnold’s is one which inevitably 
flows ‘into the Infinite Sea’. Arnold, in short, had a flair for mys- 
ticism of a Spinozistic type which Clough lacked; a mysticism which 
is dominant in ‘The Youth of Nature’, “The Youth of Man’, ‘The 
Voice’, and ‘Stagirius’. Arnold, keenly aware of this difference in 
temperament and outlook, manifested it in “The World and the 
Quietist’, in “To Critias’, and in the three sonnets, “To a Republican 
Friend, 1248’, in which he plainly indicated his dissent from that 
passionate Republicanism which seized Clough and made him re- 
nounce Oxford and all.its works for the hectic turmoils of the July 
revolution in Paris.”* Though Arnold, we now learn from Mr. 
Lowry’s book, specifically disclaimed using Clough as “food for 
thought’, we have his frank statement: “It would amuse you to 
see how treatments differ, if you saw some things in which I have 
come upon the same topics as you. . .”” 

Sharing the distrustof Carlyleand Ruskin concerning a biography 
of himself, Arnold specifically requested that his life be left un- 
written. His reasons are unknown, but they may easily be guessed: 
he led a relatively uneventful life, so far as experiences or adven- 
tures might have made a biography interesting: and the “secrets” of 
his career were available, he knew, in his published work: verse 
and prose. His wish, however, has not been scrupulously obeyed. 
A record from his pen analyzing and interpreting the making of 
his mind would have made impossible the accretions of myth and 
faulty interpretations of his experiences, intentions, and achieve- 
ments which have been circulating and accumulating since his 

*Knickerbocker: Creative Oxford, pp. 128-9. 


‘Lowry: Letter 44: p. 136. 
"Lowry: Letter 4, p. 61. 
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death; an evidence of which may be seen in a jaunty abortion by 
one Hugh Kingsmill, published several years ago’. The irrespon- 
sible speculations of that “biography” were so evident that it was 
properly ignored by those who, with more intimate knowledge of 
the facts, were competent to pass judgment upon it’. Besides Kings- 
mill’s superficial and misleading effort, there is the compactly writ- 
ten Life by H. G. Paul in the English Men of Letters Series. The 
partial publication of Arnold’s Notebooks*® and Dr. Arnold Whit- 
ridge’s Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold’ supplemented the 
two-volume Letters of Matthew Arnold by the Hon. George W. E. 
Russell”. A great need remained, the letters of Arnold’s early years 
—say from 1842 to 1848—of which Kingsmill reported Mr. Aldous 
Huxley and Dr. Whitridge as saying, “all correspondence relating 
to these critical years had been destroyed at Fox How”. 

Those who were interested in the secret history of the develop- 
ment of Arnold’s mind regretted that his letters to Clough were 
not extant. “Certainly,” writes the editor of these newly-publish- 
ed Letters, “I was surprised to encounter them.” Thanks to the 
generosity of the Arnold and Clough families, to the intelligent and 
affectionate devotion to Arnold at Yale University (under the aus- 
pices of which this scholarly edition was made), to the conscientious 
editing of Professor Howard Foster Lowry of Wooster College, and 
to the fine book-work of the Oxford University Press, the necessary 
preliminaries of revealing the untrustworthiness of Kingsmill’s trifl- 
ing and misleading guesses have been made. Mr. Lowry’s 
book gives more than its title would indicate: for, while it prints 
sixty-two hitherto unpublished letters (of which one is from Clough 


*Matthew Arnold. By Hugh Kingsmill. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The 
Dial Press. 1928. Pp. 317. 

*Perhaps I may be excused, in this cortexc, of renudiating the connection of my 
work or name with that of the biographer cited which was made by M. Louis 
Bonnerot in Revue Anglo-Americaine, August, 1930, “La panne de Matthew 
Arnold’, It is not a lack of gratitude for M. Bonnerott’s flattering comment on 
my essay, “Matthew Arnold at Oxford” that makes me disapprove compietely the 
intention, matter, tone, and effect of Mr. Kingsmiil’s book, but I do wish to take 
this opportunity of pointing out that he must have failed completely to see how 
my essay by implication, at least, denied the point of view which animated Mr. 
Kingsmill’s needless and sprightly bock. 

®Matthew Arnold’s Note Books. With a Preface by the Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 

*Unpublished Letters of Matthew age Edited by Arnold Whitridge. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. Pp. 

"Letters of Matthew Arnold. By hag , ae W. E. Russell, 2 vols. 
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and five from Arnold to Mrs. Clough), it is prefaced by an ex- - 
cellent introduction of fifty-three pages, by the editor, on the Ar- 
nold circle and especially useful for an adequate interpretation of 
the Arnold-Clough relationship, and, besides the Index and six 
valuable appendices, has enlightening and useful introductory and 
explanatory notes on each letter. Considered as a whole, it is the 
most competent and valuable treatment of Arnold and Clough now 
in print. The editor’s Introduction presents, and the letters them- 
selves reveal, a different kind of Poet Arnold from what has been 
generally conceived: and while some of Arnold’s sentences may be 
too cryptic, too much of a semaphore communication between in- 
timate friends, it is now possible, by cautious piecing from other 
sources, to outline what Arnold himself called his “melancholy 
passage” from an aimless and unsettled youth to firm convictions 
about life and the nature of poetry. 

The interaction of creative minds during their period of develop- 
ment is not unusual: indeed, one of the more attractive of the 
recent turns of literary study lies in discovering, so far as so ab- 
struse and baffling a matter can be discovered, how two strong 
minds can mutually affect each other, either in sympathy or in 
dissent. Thus, there are the famous instances of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and of Browning and his wife. Mr. Lowry’s book 
supplies concrete evidence how, from 1847 to 1853, Arnold de- 
veloped his own conception of poetry and of his own rdéle as 
poet by vigorously resisting the impulse of the time to which 
Clough yielded (a resistance which took the form of criticising 
Clough’s poetic productions and the conceptions which inspired 
them) and at the same time seeking objects of contemplation and a 
technique for his spiritual life which would save him from immola- 
tion in the flux of contemporary influences and events. This is the 
foremost of several important contributions Mr. Lowry’s book 
makes. What seems clear to me, however, has not been stressed 
or perhaps even hinted in his fine Introduction: and I wish, there- 
fore, using his materials, to indicate how the widening of the 
chasm between Arnold and Clough illuminates the Corydon- 
Thyrsus debate theme in the poetry of both. As a minor and sup- 
plementary suggestion, I wish also to indicate why, when he be- 
came temporarily obsessed with the conviction that Clough was in- 
capable of understanding the totally different direction in which his 
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mind was moving, Arnold resolutely contemplated a total estrange- 
ment and turned to “a character more like his own”, his eldest sis- 
ter’s, for the rapport which he craved. 

Chiefly with the aid of two of the three available collections of 
Arnold’s letters (Russell’s and Mr. Lowry’s), we may now recon- 
struct with greater satisfaction precisely what Arnold meant by his 
reference to his “melancholy passage” from an aimless and unsettled 
youth and his tendency to imitate Goethe in building “a Chinese 
Wall” about his buried life. One could wish that he had supplied 
Clough with his own draft of that “melancholy passage” which, 
after 1851, he communicated in periodic bulletins to his mother and 
sister: not until 1853 (after he had relinquished his intention of 
estrangement) did he fully enlighten Clough. My own recon- 
struction of the reasons for this unhappy episode makes no pre- 
tension to finality nor even to fullness, though the statements rest, 
as noted in each instance, on comments made by Arnold himself. 
My effort is not intended to excuse his coldness, his rudeness (if 
it so appear), nor his superior airs; but to explain, so far as that is 
now possible, the causes for his strange behavior. With Mr. Lowry’s 
excellent and long-wanted book now accessible generally, we have 
enough evidence that Arnold lived his real life in the shadowy 
region of his inner self; and that to save himself from absorption 
in the flux of temporal changes, he lived a life which for a few 
years was hidden even from his closest friend. 

_Displeasing as it is to me personally, for I have long been de- 
voted to Arnold, my remarks will leave one ungracious problem 
unsolved: and I frankly admit I see no solution in the materials of 
Mr. Lowry’s book. In Letter 32 (September 23, 1849) Arnold 
bluntly admitted to Clough, “I often think of you among the un- 
toward generation with whom I live and of whom all I read testi- 
fies” and, though shortly later in the same letter he conceded 
that Clough was among “the children of the second birth”, he in- 
troduced that remark with a cryptic, “Marvel not I say unto you, 
ye must be born again” and cut off his reflections with an abrupt, 
“Who also perhaps may be sheep but not of my fold, whose one 
natural craving is not for profound thoughts, mighty spiritual 
workings etc. etc., but a distinct seeing of my way as far as my own 
nature is,concerned. . .” In the hazy context, it is not impossible 
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to understand Arnold to mean that he thought Clough was type and 
symbol! of their “untoward generation”. While Arnold may have 
been justified in writing Clough in 1853, “do not dream of my using 
you as food for speculation: that is simply a morbid suspicion”, 
the evidence of the Lowry letters alone (exclusive of their coinci- 
dence in meaning with some of Arnold’s best known verses, includ- 
ing “The Scholar Gypsy”) reveals that the disclaimer was not true 
three or four years earlier. With Arnold’s letters before him, 
Clough might readily have supposed, and with good reason, that 
several of Arnold’s poems in the 1849 and 1852 volumes curiously 
corresponded with passages criticising Clough’s attitude of mind in 
the letters which Arnold had sent him during that period. Candid- 
ly, I do not see how Arnold could say that Clough’s concern was 
“a morbid suspicion”. The airy dismissal leaves open a grave 
question concerning Arnold’s memory or cleverness, if not a graver 
one. 


II. Inrettectuat Dietetics 


Yes, in the sea of life enisl’d 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 
—ARNOLD. 


Beatitudo non est virtutis praemium sed ipsa virtus. 
PINOZA. 


The four chief influences in the England. of Arnold’s boyhood 
and youth approached their climax soon after he left Oxford and 
became a schoolmaster: Byronism, Tractarianism, Chartism, and 
anti-Corn-Lawism. Byron had “borne through Europe the pageant 
of his bleeding heart”, counting among his votaries the young Ox- 
ford worlding and had his issue in Arnold’s Newdigate poem, 
“Cromwell”, and in a deeply seated wanderlust for France and 
Switzerland. Byronism in its decadent phase had given way to 
Arnold’s passion for the innocuous lilts of Beranger, the French 
Tom Moore. Only a month before the date of his first letter in 
Lowry, Newman, who had made Oxford and the Anglican Church 
the transmitter and transformer of British romanticism, had finally 
submitted to the authority of Rome: religious liberalism which 
Newman had so bravely withstood for twelve years, that liberalism 
which had been championed by Arnold’s famous father, had gained 
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the day, as Newman frankly admitted, but brought with it diffuse- 
ness and uncertainty which were shortly to be evident in the aim- 
less: and scattered activities of Arnold’s closest friend, Clough. 
Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel reminds us, like Kings- 
ley’s Yeast and Hughes’ Tom Brown at Oxford, of the ugly mood 
of British rustics who, during the Corn Law demonstrations, burned 
ricks and seriously threatened the stability of the nation. The 
urban proletariat, like Kingsley’s Alton Locke, periodically massed 
in political demonstrations under the leadership of Chartist agita- 
tors but, lacking the unifying effect of a single powerful and in- 
telligent leader, scattered their strength in parades and riotings 
while Cobden and Bright, the Damon and Pythias of the Man- 
chester gospel, were exhorting and warning the British government 
to keep hands off business and commerce. Counter tendencies add- 
ed to the confusions of the time. Scientific hypotheses, aftermath 
of La Place’s La Mechanique Celeste, Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
and similar works, as well as the infusions of Coleridgeanism were 
disturbing reliance on the Bible. Carlyle was permeating the pub- 
lic mind, creating doubts on the one hand of the possible good of 
increased democracy and on the other inculcating the mystical sense 
of the renovating universe which he imaged under the symbols of 
the phoenix and organic filaments. He had inspired Froude’s 
Nemesis of Faith, Kingsley’s Yeast and Alton Locke, and had con- 
verted a clever young Jew from Bulwer-Lyttonism to Toryism; 
from the writing of novels like Vivian Gray to others like Conings- 
by. He was already influencing the work of the young novelist 
Dickens, and of the brilliant young Oxonian who was then engaged 
in the serial publication of that strange omnibus, Modern Paint- 
ers. The “lost leader”, Wordsworth, though safely ensconced in the 
poet laureateship, was being challenged in public favor by two 
young and gifted aspirants, Tennyson and Browning. These were 
some of the most prominent evidences of the changing mind of 
England at the time when Matthew Arnold, after his sheltered and 
joyous youth, left Oxford to take his place in the world. 

In 1844, when he proceeded to the A. B., Arnold was in his “aim- 
less and unsettled” though open and liberal state of youth; but, 
during the next six years, through a deepening of inner convictions 
and a re-alignment of his spiritual loyalties, he made his “melan- 
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choly passage” which brought him nearer and nearer to the silent 
influences which attached him more and more to the character 
which was most like his own—his father’s. Something like destiny 
compelled his accepting Tait’s invitation to become a master at 
Rugby where, for a short time, he taught classics in the lower fifth 
form: then, too, like his father, he was elected a Fellow of Oriel 
after receiving his A. M. in 1845. Somewhere he has facetiously 
.spoken of schoolmastering as “the last refuge of a scoundrel”, a 
pleasantry which throws light upon his own brief experience in the 
vocation. “...let me,” he wrote Clough in March 1845, “say that 
a faint Image of my present labours, perambulating, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, a populous neighborhood thro: 
which I have lately passed distributing Tracts: which reminds me 
that I do not give satisfaction at the Masters Meetings. For the 
other day when Tait had well observed that strict Calvinism de- 
voted 1000s of mankind to be eternally—and paused—I, with I 
trust the true Xian Simplicity, suggested ‘ > [damned?].” 
One gathers from the two letters of 1845 that he not only found 
his schoo! duties irksome and perhaps boring but also that he 
chafed in the stufty milieu of the Rugby under his father’s succes- 
sor. But he still has his beloved Beranger, his Alfred de Musset, 
and his George Sand to relieve his spirits from the humdrum of in- 
structing. And he still has Clough to whom he may open up his 
heart, while he builds a wall against his immediate environment, 
mimicking the solemn pomposities of Rugbeian patois. 





—But, my dear Clough, have you a great Force of Char- 
acter? That is the true Question. For me, I am a reed, a very 
-whoreson Bullrush: yet such as I am, I give satisfaction. 
Which you will find to be nothing—nor yet is a patient simu- 
lation open to all men, nor to all satisfactory. But to be list- 
less when you should be on Fire: to be full of headaches 
when you should slap your thigh: to be rolling Paper Balls 
when you should be weaving fifty spirits into one: to be 
raining when you had been better thundering: to be damped 
with a dull ditchwater, while in one school near you sputters 
and explodes a fiery tailed Rocket, and in the rest patient 
Simulators ceaselessly revolve: to be all this, and to know it 
—O my Clough—,in this house they find the Lodger in Apri- 
cot Marmalade for two meals a day—and yet? 


But, bored as he may have been and as this cryptic epistolary 
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semaphore seems to indicate, it was impossible for him to escape 
seeing daily his father’s tomb in the Rugby Chapel: the silent re- 
minder of an earnest fighter who had suddenly died before his fight 
was finished. 

Arnold’s isolation in Rugby from the main currents of the time 
was relieved by his vacations on the Continent, particularly in 
Paris and in the Swiss Alps. Kingsmill speculated that it was in 
- August, 1846he first met ‘Marguerite’, the heroine of some of Arnold’s 
loveliest poems, during one of these vacation trips. While Kings- 
_ mill’s speculations are undoubtedly ingenious and must be taken 
cum grano salis until more evidence is available, his guess may 
here be noticed: “It was probably in the August of 1846 that Matt 
first met Marguerite”, “ . . .she was not a person of independent 
means, and therefore not a gentlewoman in the strict Victorian 
sense. This inference is strengthened by Arnold’s statement that 
she was French. Thun is in German Switzerland, and a French 
girl would hardly be living there for a long period except to impart 
her language. That she was technically known as a lady com- 
panion, and lived on terms of social equality with her employer, 
seems to be implied in terms [sic] “4 Dream” ... Even to a de- 
tached person there is something confusing about Matt in his char- 
acter of a Fox How Byron, keeping a girl at a distance because of 
her irregular past and then saying: 


1 That she finds him too strange, too restless, too 
untamed; 

2 That she doesn’t appreciate his kindness and gentle 
ways; but 

3 That one of these days she will appreciate love 
at its true value’”™ 


In Arnold’s formal prose, written many years later, he has re- 
corded his purely aesthetic infatuation for the French actress 
Rachel, whose performances he faithfully attended when he could: 
and a pious pilgrimage he made to the home of George Sand in 
August of that year. 


"Kingsmill: MatrHew Arnon, pp. 71-74-80. What may also be noted here is 
that Lowry’s book does not present any letters from Arnold to Clough from 1845 
to late November or early December, 1847. The only possible reference to the 
originai of ‘Marguerite’ in Lowry is in his Letter 22. p. 91, dated “Baths of Leuk. 
September 29, 1848”: “Tomorrow I repass the Gemmi and get to Thun: linger one 
day at the Hotel Bellevue for the sake of the blue eyes of one of its inmates; and 
then proceed by slow stages down the Rhine to Cologne .. .” 
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While one might wish for letters of 1846 and 1847, still a lacuna, 
I think we may assume, even if Kingsmill’s guesses prove to be 
even approximately true, that they would merely give the details 
for a portrait of a fashionable worldling, interested in literature 
and doubtless dabbling at verse, without having anything very 
profound or original to say. After his appointment as private 
secretary to Lord Lansdowne, the Liberal whip, late in 1847, how- 
ever, a rapid change may be seen in his temperament and attitude. 
Relieved from the duties of the schoolroom, the political appoint- 
ment ushered him abruptly into the inner circles of those in whose 
hands lay the political destinies of the country: and that, too, at a 
moment when the affairs of England and of Europe were ap- 
proaching acrisis. His letters thereafter reveal a rapid acceleration 
of intellectual and spiritual growth and give clear evidence that, to 
save himself from aimless distractions, he began to take measure 
of his soul, to plumb its depths, and to discover some technique of 
security to keep himself unruffled and free from the anxieties of the 
rapidly changing political and economic prospects in an unusually 
unsettled period. He was not only nourishing his poetic powers but 
by an audacious effort was dissociating himself from the prevailing 
sensibility and by a process of severe dissolvents passed many cruel, 
but not always sound, judgments upon the poets of the preceding 
generation as well as upon the two more prominent of his own: 
Tennyson and Browning. 

Even had he not already learned to love France and its culture, 
the events in Paris during the early months of 1848 would have se- 
verely exercised the anxiety of the young secretary of Lord Lans- 
downe. Conditions in England, particularly in London, were 
ominous, and whatever might happen in France would inevitably 
have its repercussions at home. Matters took a more serious turn 
when Louis Philippe was forced to abdicate on February 24; and 
the rapid succession of events thereafter both in France and in 
England gave Arnold much uneasiness. “I trust in God”, he wrote 
Clough, “that the French feudal industrialism as the French call 
it, you worship, will be clean trodden under.”” He seems to be 
profoundly stirred in a way he had never before experienced; and, 
though he has no very profound reflections to make, his letters in- 





“Lowry: p. 86. 
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dicate that he has at last begun to think. To his mother he wrote: 
“Certainly, taken individually, the French people, no more than 
one’s own, are up to the measure of the ideal citizen they seem to 
propose to themselves; this thought constantly presses itself upon 
me, but the question to be tried is whether the proclamation of 
this ideal city and public recognition of it may not bring a nation 
nearer to that measure than the professedly unbelieving Govern- 
ments hitherto for some time in force everywhere.”™ To his eldest 
sister: “What agitates me is this, if the new state of things suc- 
ceeds in France, social changes are inevitable here, for no one looks 
on seeing his neighbor mending without asking himself if he cannot 
mend in the same way; but, without waiting for the result, the 
spectacle of France is likely to breed great agitation here, and such 
is the state of our masses that their movements now can be only 
brutal plundering and destroying. And if they wait, there is no 
one, as far as one sees, to train them to conquer, by their attitude 
and superior conviction; the deep ignorance of the middle and 
upper classes, and their feebleness of vision becoming, if possible, 
daily more apparent. You must by this time begin to see what 
people mean by placing France politically in the van of Europe; it 
is the intelligence of their idea-moved masses which makes them 
politically, as far superior to the insensible masses of England as to 
the Russian serfs ....”." His fears concerning English response to 
events in France were quickly shown to be well-founded. “I was 
in the great mob in Trafalgar Square”, he wrote his mother on 
March 7... . “but they did not seem dangerous . . . I see a wave 
of more than American vulgarity, moral, intellectual, and social, 
preparing to break over us.” 

It is not surprising that at this crucial point in his career he 
should have been attracted by Hindu philosophy: one wonders who 
directed his attention to a reading of the Bhagavad-Gita. Was it 
Emerson? Was it Max Miiller at Oxford? Distressed by Clough’s 
restlessness at Oxford, he urged upon him “the Oriental wisdom”. 
Was there not a pointed suggestion in the comment: “The Indians 
distinguish between meditation or absorption—and knowledge: and 
between abandoning practice and abandoning the fruits of action 


“Russell: I: p. 4. 
*Russell: I: p. 6. 
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and all respect therefore. This last is a supreme step, and dilated 
on throughout the Poem.” The remark shows a growing tendency 
to quietism in the midst of universal political excitement and un- 
certainty. If it is true, as I have elsewhere suggested,” that 
Arnold knew of his own susceptibility to cardiac weakness, he 
wisely sought some philosophy or view of life to fix his mind in 
quietness and to serve as a spiritual defence against anxieties and 
over-excitement. He could hardly forget the excitements of Tract- 
arian Oxford in 1842 when his father paid the price for too reckless 
exposure to prevailing turmoils. Hindu philosophy in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, especially that aspect of it which he recommended to 
Clough, would doubtless greatly appeal to the younger Arnold as 
a means of providing escape from too ready accession to and absorp- 
tion in the hurly-burly of the contemporary world. That it did 
contribute to the materials of his own point of view may be seen 
in his poems, “Resignation”, “The World and the Quietist”, and the 
three “Sonnets to a Republican Friend, 1848”, among others, as 
well as in his first lecture at Oxford ten years later, “On the Modern 
Element in Literature”. 

From his reading of the Bhagavad-Gita he derived the philosoph- 
ical concept of the Absolute, which he might have secured as an 
undergraduate at Oxford from Plato, had he then paid more 
serious attention to Jowett: but his quick mind perceived, as every 
Westerner does who yields to “Oriental wisdom”, that he needed 
some mediator between the Absolute and the Relative. This med- 
iator he found in the personal conversation and writing of the 
American Sage of Concord who had tempered Oriental wisdom with 
Yankee awareness of relative contingencies in his reading of life. 
He met Emerson in London in April 1848: it was not the meeting 
of a stranger, for he had earlier been an enthusiastic reader of the 
Concord essayist. His tendency to quietism must have been 
strengthened if we may judge from the sonnet “To Emerson”, 
written probably about that time. 

So far then, as a calendar may indicate the movements of what 
Arnold called “the buried life”, 1848 marked a definite turn 
towards a more introspective dependence upon himself and his own 
intuition of what was salutary for him to muse upon. “I have been 


16“Matthew Arnold at Oxford”. 
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returning to Goethe’s Life,” he wrote his mother on May 7, of that 
year, “and think higher of him than ever. His thorough sincerity— 
writing about nothing that he had not experienced—is in modern 
literature almost unrivalled. Wordsworth resembles him in this 
respect: but the difference between the range of their two ex- 
periences is immense, and not in the Englishman’s favor.”” And 
in the same letter he mentioned that he had just finished “a 
mixture of poems and travelling journal by Heinrich Heine, the most 
famous of the young German literary set. He has a good deal of 
power, though more trick; however, he has thoroughly disgusted 
me. The Byronism of a German, of a man trying to be gloomy, 
cynical, impassioned, moqueur, etc., all a la fois, with their honest 
bonhommistic language and total want of experience of the kind 
that Lord Byron, an English peer with access everywhere, is the 
most ridiculous thing in the world.” And late in the summer of 
that year, he informed Clough that he had lately been reading the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus “with equal surprise and profit.” In a 
veiled verse jibe to Clough, suggesting to his friend not to mix 
himself up in the world, he adds the obvious application: “But the 
difference between Herodotus and Sophocles is that the former 
sought all over the world’s surface for that interest the latter found 
within man.”" He himself had been reading “a good deal of biog- 
raphy” during the summer, revealing that his own interest had been 
deepening in man: he reports having read the life of Byron, Scott, 
Napoleon, Goethe, and Burns and that he had finished the Jliad, 
“going straight through it, that . .. I am getting,” he adds 
“more of a distinct feeling as to what I want to read; however, this, 
though a great step, is not enough without strong command over 
oneself to make oneself follow one’s rule; conviction, as the West- 
minster divines say, must precede conversion, but does not imply 
it.”” On an autumn trip to Switzerland the same year, he carried 
his copies of Beranger and Epictetus: he confesses to becoming 
tired of the former: Horace, he notes, whom Beranger “resembles 


1 Russell IT: p. 11. 
p. 90. In a note on this passage, Mr. Lowry writes: “The reference to 

Seeodaten bat Sophocles has little to do with the fragment above it.” Curiously 
enough, the succeeding sentences contradict the remark, for he proceeds to show 
that it has a very real connection. I offer the suggestion that Arnold is advising 
Clough not “to spread himself” so much and to cultivate the garden of his own 
spiritual a rag 

*Russell: I: pp. 12-13. 
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had to write only for a circle of highly cultivated desillusionés roués 
in a sceptical age, but a far different and wider audience: voila 
pourquoi, with all his genius, there is something ‘fade’ about Ber- 
anger’s Epicureanism.”” And Beranger had been his favorite poet 
in his gay and careless Oxford days! A year later he sadly tra- 
versed the haunts of Senancour, of which the stanzas “Obermann” 
are his versed meditations: “We look within and what do we find? 
Two desires feverishly excite the blood of the modern poet: one 
drives him to the society of men where they congregate in multi- 
tude, to solitude such as thou, Senancour, hast sought. Which of 
these shall the modern mind follow: in which does the glow, 
the thrill of life abound? That is my great question. But I, 


.Senancour, would answer: Not in the world, not in the strife 


of men shall strength be found. In solitude shall strength 
be found: in solitude shall it be found, and in high silence. 
He only lives with the world’s life who hath renounced his 
own life: not he who hath shared but he who hath watched 
the fight, knows how the day hath gone .... But enough of 
thise' Away; away, these dreams of peace that only deceive! 
How good, were it possible so to live, even in the midst of men, 
bearing about in one’s heart, the calm and peace of these moun- 
tains! So adieu, sad Guide, adieu! I go, for I may not stay here; 
Fate drives me. But I leave half of my life with you; to Fate I 
give myself, nor can I do otherwise. For I, like all the sons of men, 
move on a rigorous line, in some unknown Power’s control, can 
neither resign nor enjoy when I will. I must go back to the strife 
of men. I must live in the world. If thou canst see me as thou 
minglest with the Joyful Ones whom the world could not tame, all 
thou wilt ask is, Art thou unspotted by the world? There, in the 
company of the serene thou wilt see me, I who no longer obey thy 
spell but who desire to rest, like thee, unsoiled. And so, farewell! 
farewell!” 

The movement of mind which these few guides of the spirit dis- 
close deepened his reliance in two directions: first on an inner state 
of spiritual equilibrium (the effect of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
transcendental Emerson) ; and second, a dependence upon “moral- 


"Lowry: pp. 92-93. 
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ity” or inner integrity and character in his relations with the outer 
world of action (the effect of his devotion to Epictetus and to 
Marcus Aurelius). The danger was that he would became intellec- 
tually and spiritually a modern Brahmin, too detached from the 
movement of life and ineffectual, if not incapable, of touching it at 
any-point. He had attained inner poise, but he had not yet attained 
the technique of being in the world, participating in its animation 
and movement: he needed one more necessary ghostly guide. 

The story of his melancholy passage is completed for this phase 
of Arnold’s life by a suggestive letter of October 23, 1850, which 
Professor Lowry prints (Letter 35) in which, following a criticism 
of Clough’s philosophy of life by means of an adroit quotation 
from Jacobi, he proceeds: “I go read Locke on the Conduct of the 
Understanding: my respect for the reason as the rock of refuge to 
this poor exaggerated surexcited humanity increases and increases. 
Locke is a man who has cleared his mind of vain repetitions, though 
without the positive and vivifying atmosphere of Spinoza about 
him. The last, smile as you will, I have been studying lately with 
profit.” In Spinoza, Arnold found the luminary who supplied him 
with the technique of living, thinking, and composing which he 
badly needed. Professor Lowry puts his finger on the secret pulse 
of Arnold’s mind when he says: “Perhaps the most startling 
thing about the letters to Clough is their revelation that . . . in the 
period from 1848 to 1853, in which one thinks of Arnold as far re- 
moved from religious certainty, he had aiready set his course and 
caught the significance of what he later was to teach others. He 
tells us, too, who his helper was. It was Spinoza...” 


IfI—Qua Cursum VENTUsS 


“If you had never met me, I do not think you would have been the happier 
or wiser on that account: though I do not think I have increased your stock 
of happiness. You have, on the whole, added to mine.” 

Arnoip To CLoucHu: May 1, 1853. 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom, year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged? 
Croucu: Qua Cursum Ventus. 


So the passions of his youth, objectively illustrated by his de- 
votion to Beranger, de Musset, and George Sand, gave way before 


*Lowry: Introduction, Part II, p. 51. 
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more profound guides to life: Homer, Sophocles, Epictetus, 
Marcus, Aurelius, Goethe, Emerson, and Spinoza. The melan- 
choly passage from an aimless and unsettled youth led to his 
building a Chinese Wall about his secret self and temporarily 
caused a misunderstanding—if not estrangement—from his inti- 
mate friend, the poet Clough. 

The first three letters from Arnold to Clough are dated in the 
period from March 1845 to 1847. They have a careless abandon in 
their joviality, beautifully illustrating what Arnold in another con- 
nection described to his sister as letters between “two lambs in a 
world of wolves”. But late in 1847, Clough sent Arnold manu- 
scripts of some poems which he intended to publish in a volume 
containing work by another Oxonian. In December of that year 
Arnold returned them with what he later described as a “beastly 
vile note”: in apologizing, he cautioned Clough not to trust too 
confidently in poetic composition to the peculiarities of his indi- 
viduality, because Clough’s “individuality” tended too strongly to 
an unrelieved and painful sense of the duty to pierce too violently 
to the sources of truth. “I do think however,” he wrote, “that rare 
as individuality is you have to be on your guard against it—you 
particularly—though indeed I do not really know why ... Yet to 
solve the universe as you try to do is as irritating as Tennyson’s 
dawdling with its painted shell is fatiguing to me to witness: and 
yet I own that to re-construct the Universe is not a satisfactory 
attempt either”. 

During 1848 and 1849, as Arnold, pursuing his own way, in- 
creasingly found how to secure his mind from the swirling suction 
of his times, he generously attempted to assist Clough to a similar 
stability, and to rescue him from the engulfing vortex of uncer- 
tainty and aimless activity. He tried to bring him to a realization 
of the extravagant prodigality of his powers by criticising the 
futility of Clough’s political activity and the impotency of his poetry 
and at the same time suggested ideas on life and poetry which 
would enable Clough more adequately to realize his brilliant pro- 
mise and unquestioned powers. Perhaps he was trying to undo 
the effects which Dr. Arnold had had upon Clough in over-stimu- 
lating the latter’s precocious tendency to morbid searchings for ul- 
timate truth and so aid him in spiritual deliverance. On February 
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24, 1848, he frankly wrote Clough: “A growing sense of the de- 
ficiency of the beautifui in your poems, and of this alone being 
properly poetical as distinguished from rhetorical, devotional or 
metaphysical, made me speak as I did . . . No, I doubt of your 
being an artist.”” His dismay at Clough’s precipitate resignation of 
his Oriel Fellowship, his disappointment with the Bothie, and the 
impulsive exile of Clough to mix in the July Revolution are evident 
in Arnold’s three sonnets, “To a Republican Friend”. Late in 
June he cautioned Clough: “The Muse accompanies life but does. 
not guide it.” Apropos of Clough’s Bothie, he wrote in November 
after returning from Oxford that the poem was indiscriminately 
praised by those whoknowing “neither life nor themselves rave about 
your poem gave me a strong almost bitter feeling with respect to 
them, the age, the poem, even you. Yet I said to myself I can, if 
need be, at last dispense with them .... [rather] than be sucked 
for an hour into the Time Stream, in which they . . . plunge and 
bellow. I became calm in spirit, but uncompromising; almost stern 
.... and took up Obermann, and refuged myself with him in his 
forest against your Zeitgeist”. Letter 25, written early in February, 
1849, is very important for Arnold’s criticism of Clough as a poet: 
in it he not only told Clough that the latter’s poems were not 
natural but explained in some detail why they were not. 

The publication of Arnold’s first volume of poems late in Feb- 
ruary, 1849, was the occasion for the turning of the tables. 
Hitherto, Arnold had had the advantage in the friendly epistolary 
debate, for he had had before him Clough’s verses as materials for 
analysis and criticism of his friend’s mind and art. Now Clough 
had opportunity, with The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems by 
A. before him, to see in several of Arnold’s poems direct references 
to him and in others how Arnold had worked apergtis of his letters 
into verse. Possibly he discerned a veiled criticism of Clough’s 
immersion in the Time Stream in the musical, but obscure and 
ambiguous, “The New Sirens”. From Letter 30 (March, 1849) 
we may suppose that Clough had asked its meaning: for, in that 
letter, one of the three most important in the book”, Arnold pro- 
vided a running prose commentary or explanation of that poem, 


"The three most important letters in Lowry’s collection are, it seems to me, 
Nos. 30, 32, and 42. Several, which need not be specified here, are so trite and 
trifling that they might well have been omitted. 
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with a clear statement that the poem was a criticism of prevailing 
poetic and emotional tendencies to which both poets were suscep- 
tible. In September, 1849, Arnold confidentially analyzed his own 
state of mind for Clough’s benefit and pointedly cautioned his 
friend: “. . .for God’s sake, let us neither be fanatics nor yet chaff 
blown by the wind...” 

Although Clough’s letters to Arnold have not been preserved 
(with the exception of No. 31 in Lowry’s volume), there are strong 
indications in the letters that, from the nature of Clough’s replies, 
Arnold discovered that he was talking across a chasm. He became 
increasingly obsessed, from 1849 to 1852, by the aloneness of his 
mind and even contemplated complete estrangement from Clough 
in order to escape the unhealthy effects of his influence. In the 
autumn of 1849 he wrote Clough a letter which Clough might have 
read as a prose commentary and supplement to Arnold’s poem, 
“Stanzas on Obermann”: both the poem and Letter 32 certainly 
ought to have thrown light on what must have been to Clough 
very strange behavior by his friend: 


... 1 oftén think of you among the untoward generation with 
whom I live and of whom all I read testifies. With me it is 
curious at present: I am getting to feel more independent and 
unaffectible as to all intellectual and poetical performance the 
impatience at being faussé in which dréve me some time since 
so strongly into myself. . . 


Three years later, after an opportunity during his trip across the 
Atlantic to muse upon Arnold’s changed attitude towards him, 
Clough must have written very frankly his concern and pointedly 
asked Arnold wherein the latter thought he was on the wrong tack. 
Arnold replied in a letter of February 22, 1853 (No. 42) and gave 
an interpretation of their relationship, saying in part: 


You ask me in what I think or have thought you going 
wrong: in this: that you would never take your assiette as 
something determined final and unchangeable for you and pro- 
ceed to work away on the basis of that: but were always 
poking and patching and cobbling at the assiette itself—could 
never finally, as it seemed—‘resolve to be thyself-—but were 
looking for this and that experience, and doubting whether you 
ought not to adopt this or that mode of being of persons qui 
ne vous valaient pas because it might possibly be nearer the 
truth than your own: you had no reason for thinking that it 
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was, but it might be— and so you would try to adapt yourself 
to it. You have I am convinced lost infinite time in this way: 
it is what I call your morbid conscientiousness—you are the 
most conscientious man I ever knew: but on some lines mor- 
bidly so, and it spoils your action. 
In January, 1851, at the peak of his resolution to withdraw from 
intellectual and spiritual commerce with Clough, when he probably 
most keenly felt that Clough was incapable of being helped and 
was himself needlessly troubled by his friendly anxiety, he turned 
hopefully to his sister with the expectation of finding a more under- 
standing and sympathetic helper. He wrote her thus in part: 


How strong the tendency is . . . as characters take their 
bent, and lives their separate course, to submit oneself grad- 
ually to the silent influence that attaches us more and more to 
those whose characters are like our own, and that detaches us 
from everything besides, as if we could only acquire any so- 
lidity of shape and power of acting by narrowing the number 
of affections and interests which continually distract us when 
young, and hold us unfixed and without energy to mark our 
place in the world, which we thus succeed in marking only in 
making it a very confined and joyless one. The aimless, un- 
settled, but also the open and liberal state of our youth, we 
must perhaps all have, and take refuge in our morality and 
character: but with most of us it is a melancholy passage from 
which we emerge shorn of so many beams that we are almost 
tempted to quarrel with the law of nature that imposes it.” 





In another letter to his sister, written a few days later, he added 
this supplementary comment: 


I have just read Goethe to Lavater ... The [letters] belong 
to his impulsive youthful time, before he had quite finished 
building the Chinese Wall round his imneres which he speaks 
cf in later life... .I . .. retire more and more from the modern 
world and modern literature, which is all only what has been 
before and what will be again, and not bracing or edifying 
in the least. 


What Clough failed to understand was that his friend was under- 
going a profoundly religious experience and spiritual conversion 


from 1848 to 1853. 
In this context we may read Clough’s rather chilly and perhaps 


*Russell: Letters of Matthew Arnold. I: pp. 16-17. Jan. 25, 1851 
“Ibid: Vol. I: p. 18. 
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supercilious notice in The North American Review for July, 1853 
of Arnold's first two volumes of poetry. Perhaps modesty promp- 
ted him, as a personal friend, to subordinate his notice of Arnold’s 
work in a general treatment of “Recent English Poetry”, giving 


more sympathetic and extended comment on the Poems of Alex- 


ander Smith, with some comment on The Poetical Remains of 
William Sidney Walker, and William Allingham’s Poems. Apart 
from his discussion of the theme of “Empedocles on Etna”, “Trist- 
ram and Iseult”, and his approval of “Morality” (perhaps ironic?) 
Clough “talks down” to Arnold in incidental passages: 


Empedocles on Etna and Other Poems, with its earlier 
companion volume, The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems, 
are, it would seem, the productions (as is, or was, the English 
phrase) of a scholar and a gentieman; a man who has re- 
ceived a refined education, seen refined “society”, and been 
more, we dare say, in the world, which is called the world, than 
in all likelihood has a young Glasgow mechanic. More re- 
fined, therefore, and more highly educated sensibilities—too 
delicate, are they, for common service?—a calmer judgment 
also, a more poised and steady intellect, the siccum lumen of 
the soul; a finer and rarer aim perhaps, and certainly a keen- 
er sense of difficulty, in life; these are the characteristics of 
him whom we call “A”. 


The praise of Clough as a thinker, so well.known to us by the 
generous tributes of his Oxford friends, seems to be exaggerated, 
if an evidence of his thinking is revealed by his review of Arnold’s 
poems. The point of the criticism is rather simple, if not ele- 
mentary and obvious: 


. . . Or is it, that to be widely popular, to gain the ear of 
multitudes, to shake the hearts of men, poetry should deal 
more than at present it usually does, with géneral wants, ordi- 
nary feelings, the obvious rather than the mere facts of human 
nature? Could it not attempt to convert into beauty and 
thankfulness, or at least into some form and shape, some feel- 
ing, at any rate, of content--the actual, palpable things with 
which our every-day life is concerned; introduce into business 
and weary task-work a character and a soul of purpose and 
reality; intimate to us relations which, in our unchosen, per- 
emptorily-appointed posts, in our grievously narrow and lim- 
ited spheres of action, we still, in and through all, attain to 
some central, celestial fact. 


*North American Review, Vol CLX, July, 1853, p. 12. 
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He may there have been talking directly to Arnold, giving back 
to Arnold some common sense in which he may have thought 
Arnold was lacking in the latter’s vagaries about poetry. Certain- 
ly, he dismisses “Empedocles on Etna”, after a not very revealing 
interpretation of its purpose, with the remark: “Music of the boy 
Callicles, to which he chants his happy mythic stories, somewhat 
frigidly, perhaps, relieves, as it sounds in the distance, the gloomy 
catastrophe.” He has more sympathy with “Tristram and Iseult”, 
but even in that exquisite poem, he says, “anon, again and thicker 
now perhaps than ever, the mist of more than poetic dubiousness 
closes over and around us.” He finds in some of the shorter lyrics 
evidences of “incipiences of a degree of hope, some roots, retain- 
ing some vitality, of conviction and moral purpose”. He adds some 
wholesale advice to Arnold en passant: 


In the future, it seems, there is something for us; and for 
the present also, which is more germane to our matter, we 
have discovered precepts about “hope, light, and persistence”, 
which we intend to make the most of. Meantime, it is one 
promising point in our author of the initial, that his second is 
certainly on the whole an improvement upon his first volume. 
There is less obviously study of effect; upon the whole, a plain- 
er and simpler and less factitious manner and method of treat- 
ment. This, he may be sure, is the only safe course. Not by 
turning and twisting his eyes, in the hope of seeing things as 
Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, or Milton saw them; but by seeing 
them, by accepting them as he sees them, and faithfully de- 
picting accordingly, will he attain the object he desires. . 


In a long, ambiguous paragraph he takes his leave of Arnold and 
passes on to another poet: the paragraph begins cryptically enough 
with 


How is it we find ourselves here, reflecting, pondering, hes- 
itating, musing, complaining, with “A”. As the wanderer at 
night, standing under a stormy sky, listening to the wild har- 
monies of winds, and watching the wild movements of the 
clouds, the tree-tops, or possibly the waves, may, with a few 
steps, very likely pass into a lighted room, and a family circle, 
with pictures and books and literary leisure, and ornaments, 
and elegant small employments . . . so it often happens too 
with books 


and ends with quoting Arnold’s “Morality” which is introduced by 
the statement, “in which our author does appear to have escaped 
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for once from the dismal cycle of his rehabilitated Hindoo-Greek 
theosophy.” 

That last remark must have been painful for Arnold to read, 
though his comment was gracious. It is not too much to suppose 
that Arnold knew that between him and Clough there was the vast 
engulfing sea, in the literal and in his own poetic meaning of that 
phrase. 


IV 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing <eas! 
At last, at last, unite them there! 
LouGH, Qua Cursum Ventus. 

Extracted from their contexts, one must admit, Arnold’s criti- 
cism of and counsel to Clough sound very patronizing and priggish, 
but the letters in Mr. Lowry’s book strongly indicate that Arnold 
was anxious, as a friend should be, to assist a man of great talents 
to a healthier view of life and to his proper, because of its being 
natural, metier in poetry. If we possessed Clough’s letters, we 
might discover how he himself may have been responsible for the 
assured and superior air with which Arnold seems to speak: for it 
must not be forgotten that Clough’s conscience, unduly agitated and 
exercised at Rugby and Balliol, was forever probing the secret 
springs of his motives and of what he ought to do in life. This 
may well have created a condition in his relations with the son di 
his beloved Master of Rugby in which the clever younger Arnold 
may have been compelled to talk in the manner of Arnold pére, 
the only effective language Clough could hear, to satisfy the morbid 
demands for analysis and counsel made by the conscientious 
Clough. What is distressing to us is the spectacle of two friends 
moving in opposite directions: one of whom, at least, did not un- 
derstand the attitude or the advancing point of view of the other. 

Not least, however, among the satisfying effects of Mr. Lowry’s 
book is the assurance, given by the letters after 1853, that Arnold 
kept his word in desiring to maintain cordial and intimate relations 
with Clough. The whole of Letters 32 and 42 summarizes the state 
of Arnold’s mind and should be read by everyone who wishes to 
know exactly what lies behind Clough’s poem: “Qua Cursum 
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Ventus”, and Arnold’s “Self Dependence”, “Morality”, “The Schol- 
ar Gypsy”, and “Thyrsis”. 


There was one time, indeed, shortly after you had published 
the Bothie—that I felt a strong disposition to intellectual se- 
clusion, and to the barring out all influences that I felt troubled 
without advancing me; but I soon found that it was needless 
to secure myself against a danger from which my own weak- 
ness even more than my strength—my coldness and want of 
intellectual robustness—-had sufficiently exempted me—and be- 
sides your company and mode of life always had a charm and 
salutary effect for me, and I could not have foregone these on 
a mere theory of intellectual dietetics . . . . the estrangement I 
have spoken of was merely a contemplated one and it never 
took place.” 


After Clough’s death, his widow persisted in requesting Arnold 
to write a prose memorial of her husband which he twice politely- 
refused. Whether or not the recollection of the contemplated es- 
trangement was too painful for him then to compose a memorial, 
it is impossible to say: but he converted the experience of his 
friendship into something far more enduring. “The Scholar Gypsy” 
needed a pendant, Clough’s Bothie may have suggested the con- 
cept in a Latin quotation at the head of one of its sections, and 
in due season the friendship was consummated by Arnold in one 
of the greatest English poems: in “Thyrsis”. 





"Lowry: Letter 42, p. 129. 

















by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 


ON INEXPEDIENT EXPEDIENCY 


A Victorian TRACT FOR OUR TIMES. 


UR young discoverers of Victorian complacency would do 

well to reread the Victorians themselves. The decades of 
the sixties and seventies, in particular, were marked by anything 
but complacency. They were indeed active, hopeful years; the 
years of Gladstone’s first administration with its great series of 
social and political reforms. But they were also years of question- 
ing and searching of spirit. The twofold revolution, the industrial, 
and the scientific, that was transforming the nineteenth century, 
was now being perceived; its tremendous consequences, the effects 
of the new industry on human well-being, of the new science on 
the old systems of thought, could now be appraised. These were 
the years of Essays and Reviews, of Colenso and Huxley; the 
years of the social criticism of Arnold and Ruskin. And in that 
“catena of prophetic literature”, as Lord Asquith has called it, is 
a book that is not only a “ruthless unveiling of some characteristic 
Victorian insincerities” but a message to our own even more 
troubled day, John Morley’s Essay on Compromise. 

Morley’s essay was written as an epilogue to an even more 
famous Victorian masterpiece. John Stuart Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty, published the same year as The Origin of Species, is a 
landmark in the great English struggle for liberty, of which we are 
the heirs. Mr. Everett D. Martin, in his challenging book Liberty, 
has charged us Americans, with our neglect of our spiritual 
heritage: 

A John Milton has lived and written; also a John Locke 
and a John Stuart Mill. Why are not the Areopagitica and 
the essays on Toleration and Liberty known by every high 
school student? These writings set forth the very funda- 


mental principles on which our boasted liberty rests, prin- 
ciples as true to-day as they ever were. It is simply in- 
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credible that they should be everywhere ignored by those 
educational institutions which democracy has established to 
prepare students for life in this “land of the free”. 

Now Morley’s essay is a continuation of the high argument of 
Milton, Locke, and Mill. Written in the midst of his grief for his 
revered master Mill, in 1873, it applies Mill’s great plea for liberty 
of thought and discussion to the problems of the seventies. It 
begins with a ringing declaration of the gospel of liberty; the right 
of thinking freely and acting independently, Morley declares, is now 
accepted in theory. When does this right become a duty in prac- 
tice? His essay is an attempt to answer this question, to discuss 
the limits of compromise in the three fields of thought, discussion, 
and action. 

The Essay on Compromise was literally a tract for the times. 
Far more than Mill’s, it echoes with the voice of its age. And so, 
while there are parts of it that date, attitudes and controversies of 
the seventies that we have left behind, the essay as a whole pos- 
sesses a real timeliness. For we are still living in the aftermath of 
the two-fold revolution of the nineteenth century. We have not 
yet reconstructed either our economic or our philosophic order. 
We are still ruled by compromise, by the subordination of truth to 
expediency. We, too, need Morley’s bracing call to the resolute 
facing of things as they are, the challenge of that great saying of 
Bishop Whateley’s that is the motto of the essay: 


It makes all the difference in the world whether we put 
Truth in the first place or in the second place. 


II 


The introductory chapter indicts the spirit of the seventies in 
terms that recall Matthew Arnold: a profound distrust of ideas, a 
“shrinking deference to the status quo”. Outside the domain of 
physical science, the general mental climate had ceased to be in- 
vigorating: the Times had even criticized Darwin’s Descent of 
Man as a menace to private property and public safety! Morley’s 
diagnosis of this moral anaemia is arresting. Some of his causes, 
to be sure, are of temporary moment. But his characterization of 
the newspaper, “that huge engine for making the political test 
final”, reads all too like prophecy; he must have foreseen Lord 
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Northcliffe and Mr. Hearst when he wrote of the press: “It has 
done much to make vulgar ways of looking at things and vulgar 
ways of speaking of them stronger and stronger”. And we are 
witnesses how few newspaper readers can resist “the narrowing 
and deadly effect of the daily iteration of shortsighted common- 
places”. 

Morley’s indictment of his age, of its immense increase in ma- 
terial prosperity, its immense decline in spiritual sincerity, sounds 
amazingly like a sermon of the late 1920’s. “The old hopes have 
grown pale, the old fears dim; strong sanctions are become weak, 
and once vivid faiths very numb”, might have been written by the 


- author of 4 Preface to Morals or The Modern Temper. To be 


sure, we of 1933 have lost our incomes; but it is by no means so 
sure that we have thereby found our souls. 

Compromise in the three fields of thought, speech, and action 
is the theme of the book. Its thesis is this: In realizing an 
opinion, compromise with the majority and the status quo may be 
necessary; in expressing an opinion, it may possibly be advisable; 
but in forming opinion, compromise is fatal to social welfare and 
above all to individual character. 

The chapter on “Intellectual Responsibility and the Political 
Spirit” opens with one of Morley’s most spirited denunciations of 
those who stifle conviction for money or position, “who go through 
life masked and gagged”. From these, the hypocrites, Morley 
turns to that larger class, the politicians, who refuse to discuss a 
new idea because it is called impracticable. The Education Bill of 
1870 seemed to him a deplorable example of this refusal to grapple 
with ideas; today he might find an even more deplorable one in 
the refusal of our ruling powers to face the causes of unemploy- 
ment. Conservatives and Liberals, he declared, were alike con- 
cerned with expediency alone and forgetful of the real principles 
of their parties. (What principles wouid he find in our two great 
parties?) Hence, the growing power of the adventurer in politics 
—Morley, of course, meant Disraeli, over whom Maurois and Ar- 
liss had not yet cast their glamor of romance. The Oxford Move- 
ment, on the other hand, had value and meaning even for non-ad- 
herents as a protest against the dominance of the political spirit 
in spiritual matters. 

Morley is in the great succession of Milton and Mill when he 
4 
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argues for the necessity of keeping public opinion honest and fear- 
less, for the duty of having clear ideas, the “mora! obligation to be 
intelligent”, as John Erskine has put it. And something of Mill’s 
force and Milton’s eloquence descends on him when he rebukes 
the choice of self-indulgence before truth, the tolerance that is 
really only indifference. 

The duty of free thought, then, is absolute. But the duty of 
free speech may depend on its consequences to others. Most of 
the cases of conscience that Morley discusses are questions of re- 
ligious conformity because it was in these that silence was held 
needful in the seventies. True, these cases of families divided by 
religious loyalties exist to-day, as they always will. And in these 
United States there are still believers who think that their un- 
believing sons must needs be sinners who will “consume for eter- 
nal ages in lakes of burning marl”. But the main battle-ground 
has shifted from religious to economic creeds; its protagonist is 
not the son who conceals from his father his changed beliefs, but 
the worker who conceals from his employer his membership in the 
United Textile Workers. Morley cannot condemn the individual 
caught between silence and starvation; but his condemnation of 
the “essential immorality of a system that makes a man’s living 
depend on his abstaining from using his mind” is as true now as 
it was then. 

In his last chapter, “The Realization of Opinion”, Morley does 
what Mill unfortunately never did: he surveys his theory of the 
limits of compromise in the light of the new evolutionary theory. 
In a society that is a changing, developing organism, the compro- 
mise that adapts new ideas gradually to old conditions is wise and 
needful; but the compromise that suppresses new ideas is fatal to 


progress: 


Progress is not automatic . . . The world only grows better, 
even in the moderate degree in which it does grow better, be- 
cause people wish that it should, and take the right steps to 
make it better. Evolution is not a force, but a process; not a 
cause, but a law. 


Insofar as possible without harm to others, Morley declares, the 
time has always come for the realization of opinion. The temper 
of the true reformer will be a blend of courage with that patience 
learned in the long perspective of history. But this earnestness ot 
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conviction is not intolerance, still less coercion. As always, Mor- 
ley’s final appeal is not to mere expediency but to “those larger 
expediencies that we call moral.” 


Ill 


The outcry that arose on the appearance of the Essay on Com- 
promise was evidence that its shafts struck home. Its author was 
characterized as a writer who “by a refined, destructive criticism 
is solving the faith of thousands”. On the other hand, we have 
striking evidence that the book acted as a strengthener of char- 
acter and faith, that for the young men of the seventies it had 
something of the kindling power of Sartor Resartus. Here is one 
example, quoted »y H. W. Massingham in his fine tribute pub- 
lished on the death of Morley, of that “truly devotional relation- 
ship” that existed between a young Churchman and this resolute 
agnostic: 

“In my young manhood”, writes a canon of the Anglican 
Church to me, “Morley has meant so much that I cannot 
weigh hir1 and his work in just balance. I owe him too much. 
His Con.promise marked an epoch in my mental and moral 
development, and in many ways he seemed to me more Christ- 
ian than the average Christian”. 

A book that has meant that to young men has not been written 
in vain. 

On Compromise is one long plea for that positive liberty that 
is the very breath of greatness, that right to be oneself that gives 
meaning to life. The traits which it describes, “the intellectual 
self-respect and strenuous self-possession which the clamour of 
majorities and the silent yet ever-pressing force of the status quo 
are equally powerless to shake”, were those of the man who in 
1914 chose to resign from the Cabinet rather approve the Great 
War. Rightly has Professor Harper called The Essay on Com- 
promise “the moral portrait of the author”. 

Yet were this little book no more than a tract for the times, or 
even a confession of faith, it might be left to gather dust on the li- 
brary shelf: To-day the gospel of Liberty seems almost a dead 
letter. Morley himself lived to see the beginning of the reaction 
and to record it in his account of a memorable conversation with 
Gladstone: 
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Gladstone: “I was brought up to distrust and dislike 
liberty. I learned to believe in it. That is the key to all my 
changes”. J. M.; “According to my observation the change 
in my own generation is different. They have ceased either to 
trust or to distrust liberty and have come to the mind that it 
matters little either way. Men are disenchanted.” 

lf men were diseachanted with liberty in 1890, how utterly dis- 
illusioned are they in 1933! What room is there for liberty in 
lands in which the two great post-war political experiments, fas- 
cism and communism, are based on its denial? And even in our 
own sweet land of liberty, liberty of the individual is actually en- 
dangered by the tyranny of the majority or of an organized mi- 
nority. What Mill foresaw, André Siegfried, Everett Martin and 
others are perceiving. We still sing of liberty, but we act for con- 
formity. The profit motive dominates our lobbyists, and our 
daily lives. And so, today, the battle-ground of liberty is shifting. 
Though the fight for intellectual, civil, and religious liberty is with 
us yet; though the Civil Liberties Union and the Association of 
University Professors cannot lay down their arms; the main 
struggle now is for the right to work. To win economic security 
without sacrificing the liberty of thought and speech that is our 
supreme spiritual heritage—there is our task. 

And in that task we can still find aid and comfort in Morley’s 
Essay on Compromise. Against our surrender to coercion, whether 
in social customs or modes of thought, its protest rings clear. Long 
ago it warned us against the consequences of prohibitory legisla- 
tion. At what a cost have we had to learn that Prohibition may 
be the enemy of temperance! For “it is an undoubted, and in- 
deed a necessary tendency of this facile repressive legislation, to 
make those who resort to it neglect the more effective, humane, 
and desirable kinds of preventive legislation”. Even in pursuit 
of righteousness, coercion too often defeats itself: “It is the worst 
of political blunders to insist on carrying an ideal set of principles 
into execution, where others have rights of dissent, and those 
other persons whose assent is as indispensable to success as it is 
impossible to attain”. And worst of all is the moral effect of 
coercion, the spirit of fascism that thteatens the very roots of 
moral integrity. 
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Every act of coercion directed against an opinion or a way 
of living is insofar calculated to lessen the quantity of con- 
_ science in the society where such acts are practised. 


More subtle, perhaps more perilous than our resort to coercion is 
the absorption in material success that has left us a prey to dis- 
illusion. Depression has become the name, not only for our eco- 
nomic crisis, but for our state of mind. Against our lethargy in 
the face of threatening corruption and injustice, above all, against 
our drift toward despair, Morley opposes his plea for resolute 
action on the basis of enlightened conviction. The duty of having 
clear ideas is no empty precept in a day when only courageous 
thinking can save us from catastrophe. Our daily lives are so 
surrounded by sinister forces of misrepresentation that we need 
to fight for the very facts on which to base our judgments and for 
the integrity of our minds. And no age ever stood in greater need 
than ours of the prophetic warning that is the keynote of the 
Essay on Compromise: 


The law of things is that they who tamper with veracity 
from whatever motive are tampering with the vital force of 
human progress. 


By Merrill Moore 


THE AGED DODO 
IS OUT FOR A PROMENADE 


Look at the Dodo walking, children mine; 

This is his front and that is his behind, 

Those are his legs that lift so monstrously 

And prance and paw and drop so pompously, 
Those are his wings, his vestiges of wings, 

At least they once were wings, those curious things. 
That is his bill, long, yellow, toucan-like; 

He holds it stitf before him like a spike. 


He is a handsome and historic bird 
And, so it is remored, so I have heard, 
Has lived always, has seen everything, 
From mountair. to mole-hill and from slave to king 

But he’s not been seen much here since Shakespeare’s days 
When Will wrote phoenix-turtle threnodies. 














by John Crowe Ransom 


SHALL WE COMPLETE THE TRADE? 


I 


E war debts represent a trade never completed. And why 
not completed? ‘The trade was entered into with sufficient en- 
thusiasm on both sides, though the consideration on one side was 
not yet defined. We had goods to sell, and Europe wanted them 
badly; we delivered them, and for the time being were content 
to hold her promissory notes, which was as if to say that she stood 
ready to make return up to the specified value in any of her ma- 
terial goods that the credit would buy. And now we confess that 
we are unable to discover anything in Europe upon which we 
care to spend the credit. All these years the trade has been in a 
state of suspended animation, and still we cannot name the con- 
sideration which we will accept. It is under these circumstances 
that Europe is, regretfully, about to go back upon her promise to 
pay. 

It is true that the contract, after the manner of contracts, which 
are abstract documents, refers only to money. It was money that 
we supplied, it is money that we ask in return. But money is only 
the algebra of trade, not at all its human or economic reality. 
Money is a credit, waiting to be realized in actual goods. We 
could not have furnished the money to Europe except on the un- 
derstanding that it was a credit to be used in the purchase of our 
goods; and Europe cannot return the money except as a credit 
for the purchase of her goods. 

Is it true that Europe has no goods which we desire? Strange 
as it may seem, it is perilously near true; I shall come to that 
presently. In the meantime, our public men have as much as 
said that it is true. But if that is going to be our final conclusion, we 
had better tear up the papers with our own hands, and with what 
grace we can; for the alternative is to see the party of the second 
part tearing them up, and, in that act, loosing both upon these 
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States and upon the best nations of Europe such evil spirits as are 
supposed to afflict the savage tribes. 

The clock has struck eleven. We seem determined to take no 
action; in which case we may be sure that Europe will act. Our 
best judges of events have little or no hope in this situation. 
The debt conference between the British government and ours 
will sit presently, will remain sitting for a time, will accomplish— 


' but economists despair when they rack their brains for a real ac- 


complishment within the reach of this conference. 

Here is a list of successive claims, the like of which our repre- 
sentatives might conceivably urge against the debtor countries; a 
diminishing series, in the order of preference for the most part. 


1. Let them pay us the dollars specified in the contract. But 
they have no dollars, they have to buy them with their gold; so 
that the contract really forces them to pay us in bullion. This 
settlement is unquestionably the first choice of the electorate. For 
all that, it is a rather poor choice. There is no nourishment for us 
in getting more gold into the hands of our government. It is true 
that out of gold may come dollars, and dollars are thought to be 
good to purchase with. But the government has plenty of gold 
already, and does not dare use it freely for that purpose. Between 
an issuance of dollars against bar-gold paid annually by the debt- 
ors, and an issuance of the same number of dollars against bar- 
gold already in the treasury, there is hardly a real difference; ex- 
cept that the government might view the one with complacency, 
and the other with alarm. But it does not really matter whether 
the literal performance of the contract would suit us or not. The 
debtors are not going to perform it. They cannot. The gold to 
pay with is not in the treasuries of Europe; it is barely in human 
possession. Strike this plan of settlement off. 


2. Will they not pay us according to contract if we put down 
our tariff walls? This proposition is vastly different, and it might 
suit the parties of the second part. In a world whose trade is un- 
restricted, international obligations settle themselves by the trans- 
fer of goods and not by the transfer of gold. But this is a settle- 
ment we do not desire. We mean to take our goods from our pro- 
ducers, and we have a fairly complete line of producers. I do 
not mean to justify the protective tariff historically, or in the ab- 
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stract; but evidently it is now here to stay, it is an orthodox 
Americanism; and after all it looks appropriate to a national eco- 
nomy which is 95 percent self-sustaining and on a scale big enough 
in the sight of Heaven for any conceivable purpose. Whether we 
vote Democratic or Republican, we will not suddenly admit for- 
eign goods in order that our government may receive its debts. It 
would throw our productive society too badly out of gear, and cost 
us more than the debts are worth. 

This is as much as to say that we are forced to cut a rather rid- 
iculous figure under the circumstances as a creditor nation. We 
earn great foreign credits, and then are surprised to discover that, 
sooner than pay us in gold, the foreigners will repudiate; and that, 
sooner than let them pay in goods, we will repudiate. It is laugh- 
able; and we might for a change look at our situation in the comic 
rather than the tragic light. Meanwhile, this settlement rules it- 
self out. 


3. We must import some goods which we do not produce; might 
they not be paid for out of the service of the debts? Not unless 
we stopped up the means of payment which already exists; that 
is, laid an embargo on our exports; which would hurt our pro- 
ducers like any other curtailment. Can we not then use more 
of the privileged imports—rubber, tin, tea and coffee, silks, an- 
tiquities, foreign tours? ‘Or find some novel service or commodity 
abroad which the American public will want in large amounts, and 
quickly, before its production becomes a vested interest on this 
side? But that is an old problem, always pressing for an answer. 
For, unfortunately, we place in the foreign markets every year, 
by our excess of exports over imports, an imposing fund which 
yearns to be expended for just such purposes, and which, after 
vainly waiting that happy fortune, converts itself regularly into 
nothing better than other foreign credits. 


4. May we not exchange credits for “trade advantages”; that is, 
forgive the debtors provided they lower their own tariffs and ad- 
mit more American exports? They might be willing. But what 
good would it do us? How could we ever collect for a new series 
of exportations except in gold or in goods, of which we know now 
that the former is impossible and the latter is unthinkable? 
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5. Perhaps Britain occupies a special position, inviting a special 
sort of negotiation. Shall we forgive her debt if she will return to 
the gold standard? Having helped to drive her off that standard, 
we put ourselves in the position of confessing that we have only 
injured our own trade and would now like to undo the damage. 
But our ingenuous motive remains what it has been: to get a 
bigger balance of trade at Britain’s expense. We are therefore 
ready to surrender our present credits for future ones which will be 
as uncollectible as these are. And Britain is in a poor position to 
return to gold; she might be found requiring us to furnish her lib- 
erally in that commodity ;-which would mean that we were driving 
a bargain more unprofitable on the face of it than outright can- 
cellation. In any case this settlement would apply to Britain only 
among our large debtors; it would furnish no clue for settling with 
France and Italy. 

These considerations all come to the same thing. We in the 
United States have acted like a predatory economic society; that 
is, Overproductive, in the usual sense of that word, strenuously 
seeking and always realizing a large favorable trade balance as 
one means of disposing of surplus. It has brought us nothing but 
foreign credits, both private and public. The private ones must 
take care of themselves; they are largely on the road to perishing 
by default; for the return on them must be made in gold, and 
sooner or later the gold is not forthcoming: But the public credits 
involve the honor and good will of nations, and hence these des- 
perate consultations to see if they too must go that road. They 
cannot be collected; and all that can prevent their speedy default 
will be by way of voluntary surrender on our part. But it flatters 
neither our generosity nor our common sense that we seem loath 
to loosen our grip on Europe except upon some sort of understand- 
ing that will permit us to get this grip again. It evidences the pre- 
datory habit of mind; and it is not as if it were to any real purpose, 
because the grip we have learned is of no use for picking up any- 
thing of value to us. There is nothing for us but disappointment 
in being an economic bird of prey. 


6. We come, therefore, to pure cancellation; it is the settlement 
dictated by economic realism. But its political difficulty is all but 
insuperable; American opinion, long and faithfully inflamed, is 
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not prepared for it. Imagine the conference issuing a bulletin on 
this order: “In view of the fact that no other accord between the 
British and American representatives could be obtained, the con- 
ference is agreed upon the principle that the United States should 
cancel unconditionally the British obligations”. Mr. Hoover 
could never possibly have won the Senate to such a settlement. 
But it is now the eleventh hour, and the last consultation, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is the most powerful figure in the world, with a national 
government at his back. It is just possible that he could do it; 
and it would obviate default, and the birth of a hatred between 
Europe and this country which would outlive our generation. 


II 


Until recently, I had found no escape from the foregoing train 
of argument. I was, however reluctantly, a cancellationist; fort- 
ifying myself as I was able to find myself increasingly in good 
company in holding this view. Yet it was clear enough that 
Europe ought to pay; there was a moral equation which would 
remain sadly unsatisfied if she came scot-free out of her plainest 
obligations. From this point of view cancellation was wholly un- 
acceptable, and the instinct of the American public was right. But 
what was there which Europe could possibly pay us? The thing 
we sought vainly was some kind of fresh importation, in extra- 
ordinary volume, which we might receive without stepping on the 
toes of honest American producers in that kind. 

And now at last I think I can name it. If I am not mistaken, 
there is a settlement which would be of positive advantage for us 
and honorable and practicable for our debtors. It is so natural a 
settlement that it is difficult to tell why it did not compel our imagi- 
nations in the first place, ten years ago at least, when the tedious 
task of funding the respective national obligations was under way. 
It is a last choice which should have been first choice. 

One of our regular imports from Europe, for which we pay 
handsome prices, yet which no domestic producer scolds us for 
bringing in, is an article which is fairly int~ le. Europe, racially 
- and culturally, presents to us like-mincca Americans an astonish- 
ing number of local varieties of language, art, drama, music, archi- 
tecture, history, learning, jurisprudence, religion, education, agri- 
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culture and horticulture, medicine, science. By the usual estimate, 
a great deal of accumulated wisdom lies there to be appropriated 
by the American student; by the lowest account, a great deal of 
material to be critically examined. We have steadily imported 
from these sources what we may call “education”. We purchase 
it in European colleges, universities, theological seminaries, art 
schools, conservatories, medical schools, institutes of science. We 
also purchase it indirectly, not paying tuition charges, but paying 
our way in Europe and working in art galleries, libraries, museums, 
or making contact with European life at the point where our in- 
terest lies. American pupils, and artists, and scholars-without- 
portfolio go abroad and obtain learning and technique at a heavy 
personal expense. But those who go are not necessarily the worth- 
iest, and do not always confer upon us a great benefit when they 
return. And many others would go if they could who would come 
back and enrich our American life. 

I propose, then, that we convert war credits, otherwise worth- 
less, into a fund for higher education on an unheard-of scale; the 
place of study to be Europe; the beneficiaries to be those Ameri- 
cans who seem likeliest to use their opportunities wisely and pa- 
triotically. 

Let us ask Britain, France, Italy, and the smaller debtors to 
provide both the instruction and the facilities for study for certain 
highly selected quotas of American men and women annually for 
the next fifty years. They are to maintain our scholars in such 
funds as may be necessary and specified. They may take our 
scholars over and bring them back in their own merchant vessels 
if they like. But the cost of transportation, instruction, and main- 
tenance they are to bear, with the understanding that here is the 
way to retire their honest obligations without touching the problem 
of gold and exchange, and without going outside their own cur- 
rencies. 

I am thinking of an annual number of scholars which would 
reach well into four figures but not into five. The whole question 
here would be: At what figure would the scholarships be really 
distinguished, and find responsible applicants, and yet be so widely 
distributed that they would amount to a public influence? It 
would be easy, and fatal, to cheapen them by multiplying. If 
kept under ten thousand in number, they could scarcely cost much 
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beyond twenty millions a year, or a billion in the fifty years’ ag- 
gregate. A billion dollars in higher education becomes then the 
return to us on ten billions in material commodities. Is it a fair 
return? : 

It is at any rate a return, and otherwise, so far as I can see, we 
shall get no return at all. It should be easier to sell to the Senate 
the idea of payment in education than the idea of cancellation which 
is no payment. But I would go much further, and say that it is 
an excellent return—provided the debtor countries make it with 
some enthusiasm and with all their intelligence. Which is pre- 
cisely the event I should expect. 

If our self-respect suggests it, and so far as the debtor countries 
find it to their taste, we may enlarge this simple scheme and make 
it somewhat reciprocating. They might receive and maintain some 
of our teachers too, on the same terms as our scholars. Then 
there would be two general classifications under which American 
beneficiaries would be grouped. 

First, and more numerous, the pupiis and students; those who 
go to receive. They would be those who simply want to take 
courses abroad, as the Rhodes Scholars now go to take courses at 
Oxford; the staple of the whole plan. They would also be those 
of greater maturity who would go for independent study outside 
of institutions, like those whom the Guggenheim Foundation now 
sends abroad. Not only could our technical university men and 
our technical artists offer worthy projects to pursue in Europe, 
but so could our practical and professional people too; social work- 
ers, clergymen, educators, lawyers, engineers, city and State of- 
ficials; Congressmen, if not too proud. They could dip with profit 
into European practice at the right place. Any properly adminis- 
tered scheme will be flexible, and will make room for all sorts of 
genuine cases; trying and sometimes not succeeding, not to make 
room for the foolish cases. 

The other class would be composed of the teachers, rather than 
the pupils and learners. These would be much fewer; they would 
probably wait for the most part upon foreign invitation; but they 
would greatly improve the prestige of the plan. They would be 
not only the academic teachers, for the use of the European in- 
stitutions, but sometimes also our men of affairs and public men. 
Our finest and ripest Americans might go over for limited stays 
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to hold public conferences, to make addresses, to exchange views 
and methods with Europeans of similar interests. 

Before the war a favorite source for our import of education was 
Germany. There might be an extension of this plan of settlement, 
to run as follows. Let us ask France to accept nominally a dis- 
proportionate burden of the scholarships; but on the condition 
that she pass half the number on to Germany, upon whom she 
has claims similar to those we have upon the Allied nations. Ger- 
many also has boats and a currency, and if I do not miscalculate 
badly Germany would not like to be left out of so comprehensive 
an educational! establishment. 

But that is enough detail. There are no particular difficulties in 
devising and working a plan of this sort; only the scale of it is 
unusual; we have abundant experience both as to its practicability 
and as to its value. Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore, and John 
Erskine of Columbia, between them, could construct in short order 
the skeleton of a workable scheme. 


SHALL We Complete THE TRADE? 





III 


We have quarreled with our recent allies longer than we did 
with Germany, and almost as bitterly. On the face of it, that is 
disgraceful to all parties. And yet, if we can make up our un- 
worthy difference at this hour of the day, the stubbornness on either 
side may not have been entirely wasted. A kind of grudging re- 
spect arises between hard-headed opponents; the prelude, if things 
turn out happily, to a friendship based soundly on equality. A 
hundred years ago, and for much later, we could not have received 
European instruction on wholesale terms, for we had no criticism, 
and it would have been the worse for our young and tender cul- 
ture. But now we are safe and strong enough in our nation4lism. 
We are in a position to study abroad without being patronized, and 
without being converted. 

It is good thing for a country, even for these United States, if 
its responsible patriots make some studies abroad. I do not covet 
for the United States the isolation of our culture from that of the 
world: We may now suddenly have come of age with too exu- 
berant a flourish, we may have decided to break with Europe too 
soon. Believing as I do, with many good judges, that it is our 
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destiny to go more and more the path of economic isolation, it 
occurs to me that we should take all the more care that our nation- 
alism does not exclude us spiritually from the family of nations. 
Europe used to be for us a romantic symbol, the locus of arts, of 
learning in its pure forms, and of our own cultural tradition. 
Europe is still capable, for the most part, of bearing that construc- 
tion,—if we had not allowed ourselves to be frozen into these stupid 
angers against the foreign devils. 

The European debtors would probably respond warmly to the 
suggestion of a debt settlement of this character. They would be 
first of all grateful, as eased without dishonor of their intolerable 
economic burden. ‘Then flattered, as understanding that in spite of 
the scorn in our public attitudes we had testified that they as 
Europeans possessed attainments worthy to be studied and assimi- 
lated. And then touched, perhaps, as realizing that we had ex- 
tended our hands a little doubtful of their friendship, and pro- 
posed a course which involved deeply their courtesy and generos- 
ity. They would be quicker than we to see in such a settlement 
the logic of a transaction perfectly concluded. Does not the whole 
theory of trade rest upon the assumption that each party supplies 
what the other wants? The old nations were at the point of ex- 
tinction, but the rich young nation went to the rescue, and lent 
lavishly of its material resources. What shall it take in return? 
It cannot take the same material resources back, but the old na- 
tions have something much more characteristic to furnish. They 
have intellectual, artistic, spiritual resources; in these they will 
make return, and the return will be admirable. 

Then we might actually feel that the war had been liquidated. 


- The age of frustration would have been sealed with a consent 


which set up for fifty years an army devoted to the constructive 
arts of peace, swallowing up the little bands of soldiers sent out 
ineffectually on the same errands. A billion-dollar educational 
foundation would cast into the shade the achievements of the 
Rhodes Trust, and the Guggenheim Foundation, and such philan- 
thropies, and, indebted as I am to both those, I would regret to 
see them eclipsed. But for that matter it might cast also into the 
shade, as an agent of international understanding, the League of 
Nations, and the Disarmament Conference, and many important 
meetings of diplomats. It might almost be one of the turning 
points of modern history. 
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FIRST THE FUGITIVES... 


First, the Fugitives of Nashville who ceased their 


flight, took a stand, and became The Agrarians. They 
planted. The grain appears. 


Now the first fruits. 

Not without appropriateness, the SEWANEE REVIEW 
introduces two young Southern poets and ventures an 
experiment. What Arnold and Clough might have 
done ( Arnold in place of Burbidge in the Ambarvalia) 
is here tried by a new Corydon and Thyrsis. In the 
pages which follow, each poet speaks for himself; 
perhaps each is semaphoring to the other, and together 
to the South first; and then to all who can read the 
words. While what they do is not precisely a debate, 
it is a Theocritan rivalry of gifts. 

Marshall Morgan lives in the historic, beautiful, 
and proud little town of Franklin in Tennessee where 
one of the fiercest battles of the Civil War was fought. 

William Davidson, a native of Maury County in 
which Franklin is located, is at present in the Gradu- 
ate School of Vanderbilt University. 
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POEMS 


by William Davidson 


INFINITE IN FACULTY 


With a cloud suggest the rain. 
Smash a clod: presume the flower. 
Light a candle: guess the sun. 
Take an axe: appoint a tower. 


Measure light and call it time. 
Conceive a hope and carve a faith. 
Admit a doubt: establish Hell. 
Dream a dream and think it death. 


Know one thing and be all-knowing. 
Find all answer in one nod. 

Hate one man and you are Satan. 
Love one woman: you are God. 


by W. D. 


THE SPINNING WILL NOT HELP 


No spinning dervish, Morgan, can extract 
In revolution elements of doubt 

Or shape to fancy every hidden fact 

That lies along this going in and out. 
Your hand and mine can trace so far 
The line of our endeavor. Then the blow 
That smashes us off tangent to a star 
Descends, and turning, wondering, we go. 
The spinning will not help, for that entails 
Too soon exhaustion of our enterprise.: 

This is no comedy of sudden gales 

That stir some new mirage, some other lies. 
But we must hold our course and sing our song 
No matter how bitter, no matter how long. 
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THE SOUNDING 


All day the snow had fallen; and the pines, 
White-hooded in a sharp virginity, 

Bowed mctionless in multiple white shrines; 
And bush and rock bore curved affinity. 
The foot of velvet and the whirring wing 
Alike were muffled in the sunken thicket, 
Forgotten like the darting summerling, 
Forgotten like the piping vanished cricket. 


Gray dusk came down; a drifting shadow clacked 
Its beak above sterility. Nocry, 

No sound then severed aching earth and sky 
Until, with taut report, a great bough cracked. 
One freezing rabbit stirred, but never knew 

It marked Eternity, then halfway through. 


by M. M. 


MAN, OF EVERY CREATURE 


Man, of every creature, 

Is sorrowed most of God,— 
Who, in the guileless summer rain, 
Must hear the falling clod; 


Who cannot warm to loveliness 
Nor stroke the hair undone 
Forgetful of the chalky skull 
And cynic skeleton; 


Who turns him to the mirror, 
Wipes clean the frosted breath,— 
And eager leaning forward 
Beholds the face of death. 
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EPITAPH 


If there be courage now, 
Level at the sky 

This weapon of a memory, 
White stone vow. 

Husked clean of time, 

No part of weather, 

Cold stone pantomime, 
Ending forever. 

Embody now his spirit lush, 
Sharp clean vow. 

O adamantine hush, 

Be upon him now! 


by W. D. 


MATHEMATICS 


With neat precision deftly scientific 

He would eliminate the unknown y 

And find the unknown x, in turn apply 

The value found, thus making y specific. 

The mated unknowns neatly made prolific 
Marshal up their hosts, invade the sky, 

Climb far beyond the ken of human eye, 

And measure undismayed the stars terrific. 

In ordered columns, unawed, machine-like, terse 
Unruffled they ride the winds of the universe, 
Confront with cool regard the blazing sun, 
And charge the realm of pure infinity, 

Till shattered by their own cosmology, 

They straggle lost into oblivion. 
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by M. M. 
ETHER 


He ventured gingerly into the cone 

At first; then growing curious, and numb, 

He followed toward the slight receding drone 
That echoed like an insect in a drum; 

But as he crawled, the blue-black passageway, 
Despite its swishing meteors, had tightened; 
Until at last, face downward, deaf, he lay 
Wedged in an aperture. And he was frightened. 


But God came down and took him by the shoulder, 
Commanding him to marshal all his will; 

And since God cared, he suddenly grew bolder, 

And pushed and writhed and bellied on until 

The walls fell splintering. Then, most surprising, 
God said: “He’s out!” And the sun was. rising. 


by M. M. 
NEVER THE DREAM 


Never the dream 
Need hope to live 
If love be not 
Superlative. 


Never the hot 
Deceptive kiss 
Shall save you when 
Death’s cobras hiss. 


Never the swift 
Gay dancing feet 
Shall whirl you by 
Death’s dusty street. 


Never the.peal 

Of gilded bell 

Shall turn death from 
Your citadel. 


Only poor I 

Defend the gate, 
Thrice-weaponless 
With swords of hate. 
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by W. D. 
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EVENING AT THE SULLENGER’S 


Giant, he cracked nuts, and she 
Spelled delight with O and E. 


Each smashing triumph of his jaw 
Receded in his great guffaw. 


A peril tottered in his eyes 
And flashed to glory of surprise. 


Father and mother went to bed 
Thinking of a daughter wed. 


Fire took up the cracking bout; 


Then silence snuffed the infants out. 


Helpless then they battled sin 


Till Heaven fell and God came in. 


PRODIGAL 


The fire-light shadows flickered on the wall 

As he lay there waiting. They’ll never know, 

He thought, watching the shadows jump and fall, 
That I have been where they can never go. 

He heard them in the next room talking, talking, 
Not understanding, jumping at conclusions 

Like the shadows on the wall. That walking 

Up and down was brother, hating confusions; 
That low determined sound was father, grim 
And firm. In spite of mother’s gentle plea 

He knew that it was going hard with him 
Tomorrow. Tonight there was the oddity 

Of sleeplessness, strange shadows on the wall, 


Sweet memory, and noises in the hall. 
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by M. M. 








ALL AFTERNOON 


All afternoon I watched you turn, and smile— 
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Lean back, breathe lightly, laugh; all afternoon 
I burned, but watched, O silken stranger, while 
Mad inner wolves went snarling at a moon 

Too far to rend. “A cigarette?” you said, 
Tormenting with the rounding of a wrist; 

And I complied, embonded to your head, 

Your lifted arm, the shadowed throat unkissed. 














You rose, victorious. “Perhaps we'll sit 

And chat again sometime; perhaps you'll call—’ 
Till suddenly I knew the why of it: 
Remembering the green slow waterfall, 

The lashing jungle grass, the screaming loon, 
Your mouth beneath my hand ... all afternoon. 


by M. M. 


SONG FOR THE ACQUIESCENT 


Let the bee go by, 
Nor point the flower 
Destined for a better hour. 


Let the swallow fly, 
Nor lift the coté 


To one whose homing is remote. 


Let the lamp burn dry, 
Nor trim the flame 
Above the tinder of acclaim. 


Let the sick love die; 
It will rise, after 
Burial within your laughter. 
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FRANKLIN (1864-1932) 


After your mighty passion, it is well 
To sleep. What matter if there be 
Some dreams to gild the quietude? 
What matter if the stranger see 
You lying spent because you gave 
All there was to give for love? 

Sleep on, dream on, for thus the stranger, 
Though he gaze and bend above 
Your beauty, must remain as far 

As North from South. Who is this 
That comes a-glitter in the guise 

Of love? Not for him the kiss; 

Stir not for him. What though he brings 
A great array of pride and splendor, 
He is not your lover. The rose 

He brings is iron; the song he sings 
Is steel; the love he would dispose 

Is hard as these tough timbers 

Of his soul. The iron and steel 

It was that killed your lover here. 
His silver words cannot repeal 

A death or sweeten the bitter tear, 
Better dream the old refrain 

Until your true love comes again. 


by W. D. 


TWILIGHT REVERIE 


All day your crystal sentences have torn 
The heavy sky in lightning of reproof; 
Now cold dark waters of your silent scorn 
Reflect the far white shining peaks of truth. 


As still as trees at dusk awaiting night, 


We fear to move lest we know not the wonder 


Falling soft upon us from the height 


Where sleeps the dreaded power of your thunder. 
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by M. M. 


THE GARDEN OF THE CIRCLE 





“Look not, lest ye see.” 


The Garden of the Circle 
Presents a subtle gate: 
Those who pale must enter, 
Those who knock must wait. 


God wrapped in silk the secret 
And tied a master knot; 

Too cold are some at raveling, 
And some too hot. 


One weeps to find his error out, 
One hails at last the clue; 

The certainty is false, 

The falsity is true. 


Each walks the curved returning road 
Knowing not the other; 

Bitterly the strangers pass, 

Brother meeting brother. 


Yet these have mixed of purposes 
A mortar that will harden. 

Less beaver-like the few 

Within the Garden. 


Left nor right can tempt the hand 
The Circle once has wounded; 
The fool is half articulate, 

The sage is twice confounded. 


A blade within the cringing soul 
Is the shifting of the day; 

Night is a coughing vulture, 
And the heart its prey. 
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by Cuthbert Wright 


THE BOHEMIA OF THE HEART 


Some Memories or THE Lost GENERATION OF THE TWENTIES 


To Professor André Morize. 

E phrase is Gertrude Stein’s who knew them all, and was 

cited by Ernest Hemingway on the title page of his first and 
best novel, The Sun Also Rises. Well, the generation may have 
been “lost”, but it has not, at all events, been silent. With the 
troubled loquacity of an André Gide, writing a novel containing 
notes on itself, and then a new volume containing the genesis of - 
his novel, this last book being then three removes from his original 
conception, certain of the lost generation have taken the utmost 
pains to explain themselves and their friends and their enemies 
and, in fact, their whole time. They began by putting out three 
periodicals, all of which came violently to detest each other, and 
maintained themselves about one year each. Magazines like Pag- 
any, Transition (with a small “t”, if you please,) and This Quar- 
ter (which, for all I know, may still endure) have the air of being at 
once more pretentious and somehow more ephemeral . . . To the 
era of hazardous, transatlantic journalism, collective freelancing, 
succeeded one of the great Return, the quotidian job, holy matri- 
mony, some shaggy little retreat in Woodstock or along the Har- 
laam Division. Then came the flow of reminiscences, and this 
often made spicier reading for the profane outsider than anything 
to be found in back issue of Broom or Secession. Witness the 
long memoir justificatif which Mr. Gorham Munson published just 
a year ago in this Review. This was a reply to, or a commentary 
on, a series of articles by Malcolm Cowley dealing with his unre- 
generate youth, which appeared in the New Republic. These, so 
we understand, will later be expanded into a book, whose appro- 
priate title will be Miss Stein’s phrase, quoted above, and already 
so hackneyed. In this case, perhaps Mr. Munson will write an- 
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other commentary. Perhaps, if the thought be not too deliciously 
provocative, there may be another duel.” 

The writer of these lines has no intention of assuming a light or 
disparaging tone toward a group of writers, some of whom ap- 
parently abhor each other, but who have always treated him in the 
friendliest fashion. In short, he has no axe to grind, in this paper, 
not even, alas, a financial one. His only desire is to record, before 
they are wholly forgotten, certain episodes and figures that passed 
his vision in one of the happiest years of his life (1921-1922). This 
was before Mr. Munson published the first issue of Secession, and 
before Mr. Cowley arrived on the scene. It was before Miss 
Stein coined her phrase in her apartment opposite the Luxembourg 
Garden and before Hemingway published his novel. In those 
days, Hemingway was a brown-faced, stocky, rather good-looking 
young man who occasionally could be seen on the terrace of the 
old Dome in the intervals between an extended fishing trip or a 
little tour of bull-fighting Spain. He wore a brown Norfolk suit 
and a blue berét, and habitually showed himself amiable, reserved, 
a little on his guard perhaps in the presence of so much fledgling 
loquacity, such juvenile noise. Nobody imagined that he was even 
then contemplating some of those real figures later to be elaborated 
into the cruel portraits of the collegiate Jewish graduate from 
Princeton and “Harvey Stone”, the gentleman of the unpaid sau- 
cers, who would periodically announce a desire. “to just crawl away 
into some corner and die”. These characterizations are surely the 
best things in a book which makes up in unmalicious wit for an 
unnecessary amount of sentimentalism and indirect egomania. 

I have mentioned “Harvey Stone” just above, and it is no secret 
that his original was Harold Stearns, who considering the fact that 
he reached Paris in 1921, and has remained there ever since, de- 
serves to be called the grandfather of all the expatriates. At all 
events, he was well qualified for the réle, for was it not he who 
sponsored and edited the famous tome entitled Civilization in the 
United States, with contributions from everyone who counted from 


"Some of the recent literature, critical or autobiographic, on the Paris of the 
Twenties, on Montparnasse in particular, is worth noting. There is, of course, 
the book on that Quarter by Sisley Huddleston, the veteran British journalist, 
and Nina Hamnet’s oddly titled Laughing Terso. The Decade of Illusion by 
Maurice Sachs, dealing with the same subject, has just been published in this 
country. 
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Van Wyck Brooks to Ring Lardner, in which it was indubitably 
asserted, or implied, that the self-respecting artist and the man of 
letters could not continue to exist in this accursed land, the new 
Philistia? Even the'ordinary man, with no pretension to being an 
. artist, was better off in a happy and indefinite exile . . . In the long 
run Stearns certainly practised what he preached. Harvard, the 
Genteel Tradition, Mr. Santayana’s lectures and society, even 
civilization, both within and without the United States, dimmed 
and paled off into the roseate mists of youth, and anyone who 
visits Montparnasse at this date of writing will, sooner or later, 
be conscious of a small, untidy, saturnine figure, seated on one of 
the high stools of the Select Bar, over a mounting pile of vanished 
cognacs al’eau, and this figure will be pointed out, not as the editor 
of Civilization in the United States, but as the racing expert of the 
Paris Herald, and one of the most remarkable authorities on the 
equine art to be found in Europe. It is Harold Stearns in his 
apotheosis. 

In those days, that is, in the Fall of 1921, I supported myself by 
writing middle articles for the old Freeman of Albert Jay Nock 
and Van Wyck Brooks, and lived in Paris on the Quai de |’Hotel 
de Ville. My room. gave on one of the two arms of the green, 
rushing Seine, in a working quarter much addicted to commerce 
of the birdcage and tame pet variety, but facing the leafy, aristo- 
cratic Isle St. Louis, where sometimes I took my meals. From my 
window I could see the hotel with the iron-worked balcony where 
Baudelaire used to smoke opium with his intimates, and in the 
opposite direction the twin towers of Nétre Dame, and the gallant 
equestrian statue of Henri Quatre, advancing through the mist on 
the Pont Neuf. The backs of the houses on the Quai helped to 
form a dark, narrow, medieval street which suggested a cape-and- 
sword romance by the elder Dumas or Stanley Weyman. It began 
at the fifteenth century Hétel de Sens to terminate at the Renais- 
sance Hétel de Ville. In my little room, mostly red-quilted bed, 
but all clean and comfortable, I had the sensation of being enclosed 
in the jutting cabin of a ship anchored in mid-stream. I have 
sometimes thought that a history, amusing to myself at any rate, 
might be compiled under the caption: My Lodgings. My stay 
on the river-bank was one of the most prolonged, and I might be 
there still, were it not that the winter drew on toward Christmas, 
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and I began to experience the fell enemy to that whole charming 
Quarter,—the river damp. I have always abhorred cold weather, 
and began to cast about for a better, that is, a higher lodging. 
Occasionally 1 took my lunch at the celebrated Café des Mariniers 
(Madame Lecomte’s) just across the arm of the Seine on the 
island. It had been discovered before the Armistice by my friend, 
John Dos Passos, who in 1921 had just published his first novel, 
Three Soldiers, and by other yo... gentlemen of letters for whom 
I cared less, the poet, E. E. Cummings, Slater Brown, and so on. 
More important is the fact that the loveliest girl I ever knew used 
to come there at times, and so, in consequence, did I. Some years 
after these events the English writer, Ford Madox Ford, who had 
known Rossetti and all the Pre-Raphaelite lot, established his 
Transatlantic Review next door to Madame Lecomte’s, and at- 
tempted, indeed, to transform the whole district into his idea of 
what a good, old French Quarter soll und muss sein. Elsewhere in 
this paper I have expressed my opinion of the people who attempt 
to commercialize an authentic Parisian byway even with the best 
of motives. You know; new forms, left wings, literary anarchy, 
dadaism; bal musettes to restablish the good old esprit Gaulois, 
with Anglo-Saxons, self conscious in beréts and workmens’ sashes; 
all that sort of thing. And all this is in a quarter of the most rigid 
Parisian respectability where the little shop-keepers demanded 
nothing more than never to see an Englishman again, and attended 
the parochial Mass to a man each Sunday at St. Louis-en-Ile. In 
any case, shortly after. his arrival on the Island, Ford quarreled 
with the omnipotent Madame Lecomte for some reason or another, 
and not long afterward she sold her business, and the Transat- 
lantic Review in course of time ended its days. Far less worthy 
periodicals have lasted longer. It is the destiny of these advance 
guard magazines to last only a year or two; and one of the canniest 
things in Mr. Munson’s article was the announcement that all such 
deserve about two years, and not a day more. For one thing two 
years is just about the duration of the movement which they are 
supposed to represent. 

To revert to Madame Lecomte’s, in the Autumn of 1921, there 
arrived in Paris the young painter, Eugene Macowan, having 
worked his way overseas on a cattle boat, reaching France with 
about twenty-five dollars in his pocket, a copy of the latest Dial, 
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and no other resources, except his genius for this and that, which 
was considerable.: Later these hardships and many other things 
were detailed in a silly novel by a silly novelist, René Crevel, who 
then counted as one of the shining lights of the Gallic Left Wing. 
Macowan had been recommended to Madame Lecomte’s, and took 
most of his meals there on credit till he got a job at playing Ameri- 
can jazz at 100 francs the night in the Boeuf sue le Toit, Jean 
Cocteau’s venture in the heart of fashionable Paris. At the 
moment; however, we were both fairly out of pocket, and we both 
came to dislike the quarter on account of the riverine cold. A 
change of lodging was in order, and we prevailed upon a common 
friend, Virgil Thompson, the composer, whose baroque opera, The 
Loves of Ignatius and Saint Theresa has recently been performed 
over the Rhine, to let us occupy his comfortable apartment on the 
faraway Boulevard de Batignolles, off Montmartre, while he so- 
journed at Capri during the Christmas holidays. This sounds like 
nothing, but in reality it was one of the most Christian acts I have 
ever encountered simply because it accorded so much pleasure. Not 
only did we occupy the apartment, which resembled a rather cosy 
American boarding-house, but we used Virgil’s pass to all the 
theaters and music-halls, as he was then acting as special corre- 
spondent for all the arts to the Boston Transcript. Thanks to this 
bounty I can recall witnessing, on Christmas Eve, the exquisite 
English production of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, and Lugné-Poe’s un- 
forgetable version of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. And once, while I was 
waiting outside the manager’s office of the Theatre de la Renais- 
sance to have my pass countersigned by the brilliant and ample 
Cora Lapercerie, who was to create the Princess in Carco’s Mon 
Homme that night, a slight young man swept by, crowned like his 
father’s Eaglet with a weight of crushing golden hair, to the greet- 
ings of “Salut, Maurice!”, “Bonjour, Maurice’, and I knew I had 
seen, for the first and last time, the younger Rostand, a name better 
known, for this and that reason, across the ocean than it may be 
here. 

It is convenient to mention the Renaissance in this place since 
it formed the angle of the Grand Boulevard and the odd little Rue 
de Bondy, which contained, halfway down, a small restaurant, 
still stranger, where I now took my daily repasts. For Thompson 
came back from Capri after New Years, and Macowan and I had 
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to seek a lodging elsewhere, and separately. He rented a studio q 
at Montparnasse from Emmanuel Fay, a very promising young 4 
painter, now dead, the younger brother of Bernard Fay, who has ; 
made some name for himself in this country by his studies of 
Franklin and of Washington. The elder Fay piques himself on 
being the great authority on Franco-American relations, and in- 
deed has done as much for the good advancement of the latter as 
anyone I know. As for myself, I found a room in a dim little 
hotel on the Rue de la Lune, past that most curious “flatiron” 
house, said to be that of André Chenier, where the Baron de Batz 
tried to rally the royalists to'rescue Louis XVI on his way to the 
guillotine, past the dark eighteenth century church of Nétre Dame 
de la Bonne Nouvelle, associated with La Voisin, the Abbé Gui- 
bourg, and other poisoners and Satanists under the Grand Mon- 
arch. The quarter was, and is, unsavory enough, but it suited 
perfectly my mood of that winter, for it was part of the historic 
past of Paris, which has always captivated me, and was only a 
stone’s throw from what I chose to consider the sordid and brilliant 
background of my present, the Grand Boulevards, with all that 
the term conveys. Moreover, it was not far from the triumphal 
Porte Saint Martin and the restaurant in the Rue de Bondy on 
which I have just promised to report. 

During the previous summer, a Frenchwoman, whose family 
, name I never knew, but who was known to her clients as “Madame 
Marie”, associated with her elder son, Marcel, chauffeur to the 
Princess—, and his wife, a delightful, little fluffy-haired girl known 
as Ninette, had opened a small bourgeois restaurant opposite the 
stage-door of the Theatre Saint Martin, which soon developed a 
somewhat special reputation, at least it had the honor of being 
lampooned in a black-mailing sheet called the Grand Guignol 
which dealt libellously with the haute politique and the haute 
prostitution. For all that aspect of the establishment I recked very 
little. What interested me was its amazing clientéle, some of whom 
I like to recall in other and sadder times for the extraordinary 
pleasure given me by their antics and conversation. Like Mary 
Stuart I can never refuse a jest, however it be salted, and I have 
always been one of those who esteem that Wheeler and Wolsey, 
Laurel and Hardy are infinitely greater artists than (say) Mr. 
Barrymore or Mr. Hampden, and that “Charlot”, as the French 
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cali our national Chaplin, has conferred more pure benefit 
on our poor suffering humanity than a whole shoal of Franklins, 
Washingtons and other heroes dear to the heart of M. Fay. 
Some of Madame Marie’s habitués belonged to that great tra- 
dition of comedy, though their real names are unknown to History, 
just as they have remained unknown to myself. They all -had 
the air, of living in this sequestered interior the better half of 
a double life, where they amused each other enormously, and 
everyone present as well. Among the last, I recall a very old, 
but spirited and distinguished gentleman, whom everyone ad- 
dressed with great respect as M. le Baron, his face delicately 
flushed with discreet mirth as that of a young child, his hands 
as white as his linen. Most of the sport came from a trio of 
gorgeous rascals, directed by a handsome Algerian, named Said, 
whose wardrobe surpassed that of the Baron, but who often 
liked to dress as a soutaneur, to employ the idiom of the milieu, 
a barbot, a mec. He had known Marcel Proust, and was at 
the moment very well off, owner of a private hotel near the 
Opera. Then there was an anonymous fat man whose verbal 
enormities and rich, guzzling laughter seemed to ooze, as it 
were, out of his tight clothing, and above all there was the 
personage, known as the Institateur, (School-Master) whose de- 
scription I must renounce, though he belongs, in my memory, 
to the great picture gallery of rigolos, real or imagined, with Fal- 
staff and Charlus and Chicot and Micawber (whom he distinctly re- 
sembled), with the immortal three who rollick through the mid- 
night towns and heady pages of Petronius. 

This seems to be the best place to mention the two main cur- 
rents of influence inevitably encountered at Paris in 1922 by any 
young man concerning himself with the art of letters: I mean 
Dada and James Joyce. Both come to mind at this point, since in 
walking from the Porte St. Martin to Montparnasse, where I now 
spent many of my afternoons, one could hardly avoid passing 
Sylvia Beach’s book-shop on the Rue de |’Odéon. (I can scarcely 
bring myself to mention the odiously affected sign-board, “Shakes- 
pere & Company”.) Miss Beach was the daughter of a Presby- 
terian divine from Princeton, a friend of Dr. Van Dyke’s, and was 
rather in the air at that moment in that she received some of the 
principal dadaists in her shop and had just published the priceless 
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first edition of Ulysses, then in everyone’s hand who could expend 
one hundred and fifty francs. Across the street was another book- 
shop, or rather cenacle, kept by a stout French woman, Adrienne 
Monnier, bosom friend to Miss Beach, and the twain considered 
their establishments a kind of double salon, where a certain num- 
ber cf anaemic young women were always flitting about like the 
femmes dammées of Baudelaire’s poem, putting yellow-backed 
books into tissue paper jackets, or else taking them out again. At 
La Monnier’s one could always be reasonably certain of finding 
André Gide, Georges Duhamel, Jules Romains, Valery Larbaud, 
and other pontiffs cf the Nouzelle Revue Francaise; while to Miss 
Beach came James Joyce, accompanied by his son, a nice Irish lad, 
whclly innocent of literary interests, and nearly as tall as his father. 
If memory fails not, it was Miss Beach who presented me to 
Joyce, who then and there revealed his extraordinary memory by 
verifying a line of Verlaine’s which I needed for a story on which 
I was working, and reciting three separate versions made by the 
poet before he hit upon the right one, now sufficiently well known: 


Qu’as-tu fait que toi que voila 
De ta jeunesse... 

Subsequently Joyce called, accompanied by his wife, on my 
friend, the painter John Barbour and his wife, Helen Herendean, 
the very beautiful dancer and ex-Follies girl, to arrange the taking 
over of their apartment. Mrs. Joyce was amply built, still young, 
with eyes like blue lakes, a real Irish colleen of a woman; and it 
was a pretty sight to see her talking with the exquisite Mrs. Bar- 
bour. Somebody mentioned the tribulations encountered by Ulys- 
ses in New York, where it was being held up by the American 
Customs on account of its more scabrous pages. 

“The dirty baste”, said Mrs. Joyce of her husband, with her 
beautiful smile. 

Coming now, in due course, to the Montparnasse of 1922 and 
Arthur Moss’s Gargoyle, I cannot but smile, perhaps a trifle sadly, 
at the thought of myself and my ambitions at that date, such as 
they were. I wanted intensely to write, not merely to support my- 
self by writing for the Freeman about other writers, but to write 
personally, creatively. For instance I had that year an almost 
poignant sense of well-being in my hazardous existence; I was con- . 
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scious of being in a place which I loved, among people who made 
a direct appeal to my senses or my mind; and all this 1 wanted to 
express, to communicate to others, and certainly in no mood of 
revolt. Consequently I had only a limited sympathy for the lost 
generation, the people of the left wing who occupy so much of Mr. 
Gorham Munson’s attention. I was with them, however, to the 
extent of making tabula rasa of all those influences which had di- 
rected the wayward (but so orthodox) reading of my boyhood and 
college years,—Carlyle, Walter Pater, the men of the ‘Nineties’, 
Huysmans, George Moore. To invoke Mr. Santayana, for ex- 
ample, at that particular stage of my development, seemed like in- 
voking Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 1 proclaimed my contempt for 
all English poetry, and all French, with the exception of Arthur 
Rimbaud; and affirmed that the Satyricon was not only the first, 
but probably the best modern novel. Thanks to Elsie Arden, the 
singer, I read Gide, Duhamel, Francis Carco, Marcel Proust, and 
it was John Howard Lawson, the playwright, I believe, who in- 
troduced me to a striking novel with dadaist notes, La Négresse du 
Sacré Coeur, since villainously translated into English by Slater 
Brown. And I subjected myself at that date to a certain degree of 
self-discipline, writing every afternoon in the old Dome at Mont- 
parnasse, stimulated, it is possible, by the spectacle of so much 
dissipated inactivity all about. 

I say the old Dome because the establishment still exists under 
the same name, atrociously changed, like Montparnasse itself. If 
the reader be sceptical of so profound an alternation within ten 
years, let him go to Paris this summer, let him penetrate the in- 
famous hurlyburly, made up by the two opposing parallelograms 
of people buzzing and stinging like flies under the blazing elec- 
tricity of the Cafés du Dome, de la Rotonde and the Select. People 
tell us that this habit of extolling the past at the expense of the 
present is merely a sign of age, but the generalization can be dis- 
puted when one considers what time and publicity have ac- 
complished for such quarters as Montparnasse, Montmartre, and 
Greenwich Village. I can never revisit Paris without expecting 
to see the ruin of another good old district, thanks to the tourist, 
the commercial exploiter, the false artist, and the everlasting invert. 
In my time, the Dome was a roomy, homely, honest establishment 
like any other, and though greatly frequented by Americans who 
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lived in the neighborhood, wholly innocent of American poisons 
and poisonous trippers. Most of the people mentioned hereafter 
were authentic expatriates who worked hard, and played hard 
too. Among the painters was Betty Lockett, a beautiful and witty 
girl, like a Florentine page under her crown of short brown curls, 
and her husband, Niles Spencer, whose name can usually be seen 
in any exhibition devoted to the best of what is being done for 
contemporary art in this country. There was George Slocomb, 
correspondent for the London Herald, like a Renaissance states- 
man with his red beard, who has since written a capital life of 
Henri Quatre. There was Rafael Sabatini (the artist, not the 
popular romancer) a merry, round-headed little Italian who lived 
somewhere in the Quarter with David Green, now a physician, 
whom I can remember, a lithe, handsome boy, captaining the 
Cambridge Football Team when I was a lonely Harvard sub- 
Freshman, many years before. There was the abnormally thin 
and boyish Dicky Chaplin, who was something on the Paris 
Herald, and his inevitable companion, another humorist, Roscoe 
Ashford, whom I like to recall because, in his unsmiling, inimitably 
American fashion, he belonged to the great comic tradition before 
alluded to, save that he was a gentleman, and in his way, a very 
great one. ‘Tall, thin, perfectly dressed, with a glass eye in lieu 
of a monocle, he carried distinction of manner and a genius for 
companionship and comedy wherever he went. The night that 
Landru, the celebrated wifeslayer, was guillotined at Versailles, 
all the newspaper men returned to the Quarter before daybreak, 
having sent in their copy on the spot, and Ashford was playing 
billiards at the Dome in company with myself and one or two 
others. One of those eternal intersexual discussions common in 
the Quarter (see Hemingway’s book for a sample) was in progress, 
off in a corner of the terrace outside. It was snowing, but the 
terrace was partially warmed by a great, glowing stove in the 
center; it must have been about four or five in the morning. Sud- 
denly, like some strange being dropped from another planet by a 
passing cloud, an old American gentleman burst into the Café, 
clad in nothing but white cotton pyjamas, under a raincoat, and 
shaking the snow from an umbrella. 

“I saw them from the window of my apartment,” he explained 
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to the company. “He struck her. I saw it with my own eyes; let 
him not attempt to deny it. All my blood boiled.” 

“You are incontestably correct, sir,” responded Roscoe, balanc- 
ing his cue on the cloth, “and your action, moreover, was typical 
of the chivalry which distinguishes our great Nation; that is, which 
should distinguish it, but which rarely does, in these pursy times.” 

“Sir”, said the old gentleman, “you impress me. Allow me to 
offer you a glass of something.” 

“The honor shall be mine”, returned Roscoe. “In effect, I was 
just about to suggest a leetle bit of something hot.” 

The old gentleman, who had already imbibed several hot ones 
during the act of retiring, accepted with enthusiasm, and when I 
left, Cotton Pyjama and Morning Coat were hobnobbing and 
toasting each other with the most extreme ceremony, while the 
dawn stole over the snowy solitudes of the Boulevard. 

It was during the same Winter that Arthur Moss, the editor of 
Gargoyle, told me that his magazine was subsidized yet a second 
year, and asked me to give him any stories and articles I had on 
mind. This certainly did not displease me, for I liked Moss and 
his wife, Florence Gilliam, who did excellent dramatic criticism for 
Gargoyle, and I liked the magazine. Unfortunately I do not pos- 
sess a file, which sells fairly high, I am told, in the book-shops, but 
1 remember that some good work came out in it, signed by several 
distinguished names, both French and American, not to say, inter- 
national,—Picasso, Wyndham Lewis, Man Ray, Ladislas Medgyes, 
Max Jacob, Hart Crane, Malcolm Cowley, and so on. Most of 
what I myself wrote for Gargoyle was negligible enough, and if 
I mention a story of mine, The Photograph of Jesus Christ, it is 
only because Moss and others liked it, and written as it was under 
the double influence of Rimbaud and Joyce, it might be said to 
have been vaguely “in the movement”. Spring came, I went oft 
to Berlin, tempted by the typical fleshpots of a ruined country 
where you could have the ex-Kaiser’s box at the Opera for a mere 


song, and the doors of the Hotel Adlon unter den Linden, (the - 


original of “Grand Hotel”) opened hospitably to any American 
with a few cents in his pocket. During the summer I sailed for 
America. 

It, is time that I brought these reminiscences to a close. As may 
be seen, they are as devoid of philosophy, of any integration, as 
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the existence they have sought to describe. All that tormented 
theorizing, that schematic revolt, which may be found in the pages 
of Secession and in Mr, Munson’s commentary thereon, was absent 
from the group I have here evoked. It was far /more interested 
in direct experience, inlife the mere living, than any Dada I ever knew. 
Hence, it was successful because, in its own way, it “maintained 
that ecstasy”. When once more I lived in Paris in 1930, they were 
all scattered. It was as hopeless to recapture the carefree, happy, 
vital humors of the year 1922, as to see the new Montparnasse 
with the old eyes. La commedia é finita. The men and women 
whom I loved, whom I respected, had gone away, as André Salmon 
wrote in his merry and bitter novel, “to those zones of oblivion 
where Time guards the keys in his cincture of mist”. But often 
in later years I have wandered far afield in Paris, wondering why 
Time is so revengeful, admiring the lights and shadows of the 
Christmas fair on the Place d’Italie, thinking that even in that 
relatively happy time, we were like these workers, amusing our- 
selves in a kind of illuminated space, an isolation, remote from 
reality, from the ultimate meaning of things. All that seemed 
near were the Boulevards, starred with pale lamps like eyes, and 
close behind them the night that no man avoideth, the invading, 
the unescapable night. 


by Marshall Morgan 
SHAKESPEARE TO JULIET 


Secretively I scoop the lair 
That tombs eternally your hair. 


The fury of the years shall wreak 
No infamies upon your cheek. 


Beyond the teeth of time I place 
The sudden glory of your face. 


Tenderly, in ice eternal, 
I imprison spring supernal. 


Who tarries by my shrine will know 
A deathless miracle of snow. 
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by S. A. Rhodes 


CANDLES FOR ISIS 
A Symposium oF Poetic IpEAs 


Amonc Frencu WRITERS 


determine the nature of some of the cross currents in the 
world of poetry. I interviewed a number of poets. My purpose 
was to obtain from them a spontaneous expression of their aes- 
thetic preferences. It was not an easy task always to break 
through the outer shell of their mental and sentimental reserva- 
tions. Poets are usually wary of ordinary mortals. They are re- 
luctant to admit intruders into their inner labyrinths. Behind the 
external mask of the charming man of the world, is concealed often 
a waking and invisible spirit. Sometimes I was deceived. In 
some of these interior altars I saw nothing but idols glittering with 
tinsel, and lighted by flickering flames. Of these I shall have 
nothing to say. In others, however, I caught glimpses of the veiled 
Isis, the true Muse of the poet, externally different and new. I 
came to investigate and stayed to admire. 

The interviews I am reporting will have, I hope, the value of 
“human documents”. Doctrines, prosodies, manifestoes, abound 
in the shelves of libraries. I was in search of the personal element 
in the poetic quest. Sometimes I caught it as one catches a 
butterfly. I could not hold it long prisoner in my hands. Some 
golden dust always remained in my fingers, nevertheless. I will 
try to translate this dust into words. ‘The interest that the follow- 
ing notes may have must reside in the faithfulness of this trans- 
mutation. 


>) pee a recent sojourn in France, I made an inquiry to 


Kin To VILLON AND LAUTREAMONT 
Leon-Paut FARGUE 


“Chez Lipp”, Léon-Paul Fargue had indicated, when I met him 
in the office of Jean Paulhan, the editor of the Nouvelle Revue 
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Frangaise. At the appointed hour, I was there, at precisely the 
table I knew was Fargue’s favorite. One o'clock struck, one fif- 
teen, one-thirty, but there was no sign of Fargue. At two o'clock 
sharp, however, the romantic figure of our poet stood at the door. 
“Excusez-moi, cher ami!” Of course. Fargue plumped into the 
cushoned seat next to me. “La littérature, cest de la m... .’ 
n’est-ce pas?” I could not but agree. I felt that we were on 
fertile soil. “La littérature, c’est de la fantaisie. Living alone is 
true.” So we fell upon our food and an old bottle of Bordeaux. 
Burgundy seemed to Fargue too heavy for a rainy afternoon. 
Poetry, I hazarded, is a quest of the Absolute, n’est-ce pas? (We 
shall come to definitions later.) “Yes,” he answered, “words are 
the only absolute things in a universe of relative entities. Give 
me a word, one true word, and I shall scale the heavens, and be- 
yond.” Words, I rejoined, must be like the steps of a ladder. Each 
carries the poet higher and further from . . . from whatever he 
wishes to escape. “And then,” continued Fargue, “way up, on the 
last visible step, there is a void. I see the last word, the last step, 
but beyond there is the unknown, the undiscoverable. Poetry, 
the soul of it, lies within. The visionary, the mystic, knows it is 
there; he feels it there. But he has only words to lead him to its 
threshold, to its frontier. After...” After, I said, you must have 
wings. When you have reached the last step in the ladder of 
poetic words, you must leap over the chasm that separates the 
known from the unknown. Léon-Paul Fargue mused for a while. 
I mentioned Gérard de Nerval. “Yes,” he observed, “Gérard! 
He saw the world beyond, and as he was half-mad, fortunately— 
being syphilitic, like Baudelaire and Stendhal—he leaped into the 
abyss, and vanished. What price knowledge! ‘The price he paid, 
however, we who have come after him, and are safely anchored to 
reality, know that it was not too high. He has vanished into the 
darkness. but at the spot where he disappeared, he has left a 
bright flame, a lighthouse. Other poets after him can go as far as 
this spot without fear of being lost; their adventure, that is their 
sacrifice, begins a step farther into the unknown, a step nearer the 
Absolute, perhaps. That is, in each case, the tragedy and the glory 
of Baudelaire, Lautréamont, Rimbaud. Lautréamont...” Fargue 
mediated a while, his wine glass close to his finely chiselled nos- 
trils. “Lautréamont...! I was one of the first, one of the first 
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ten, in the nineties, to discover him, love him, exalt him.” (André 
Brenton was to tell me afterwards that Fargue was not one of 
the first, but the first to have done so.) “Lautréamont,” continued 
Fargue, “procured me the same sensation as Dostoievsky’s Crime 
and Punishment. After reading this work, I could not walk the 
streets without feeling every passer-by’s finger pointed at me. I 
knew I was Raskolnokoff So of Lautréamont. He had become 
reincarnated in myself. I saw the world and reality for the first 
time not as images in a mirror—reflections from something more 
_ real—but as things true in themselves, the essential reality ordi- 

narily hidden from the eyes of men. And so I have loved the cities 
and the streets, the days and the nights, the lives of the lowly, un- 
cultured and deeply humane folks—in a café, on the fishing banks 
of a river, elsewhere—as well as the high life of Parisian society 
where, in evening clothes, under the glittering lights of exclusive 
salons, | have sought and still seek to snatch from the claws of 
social sirens as much of the love of the flesh and the love of earth- 
ly things, every poet must need provide himself with in order to 
subsist”. 

I was all ears. “Literature”, continued Fargue, “I detest it. 
My poems date back from the early nineties. I often take them in 
hand and read them with concern. Perhaps I can revise and im- 
prove. Slowly I reénact the mental labor I had undergone, doubt- 
less, at the time of their first composition. I make a few correc- 
tions, but ultimately I return to the original form, the form they 
still have to-day. After groping through the same artistic scruples 
of years before, I end where I landed first. And I know, in con- 
sequence, that my poems have the ultimate form I am capable of 
giving them.” 

“Alfred Jarry? Why yes, we were classmates at the Lycée 
Henri IV. At the end of our year in rhetoric, an organization of 
some sort offered a prize in poetry. We both competed. Our 
poems were cast into the waste basket, from where—our luck— 
Marcel Schwob salvaged them. And so we divided the prize, Jarry 
and I—two hundred and fifty francs. Marcel Schwob! What an 
extraordinary creature. He taught me to appreciate, respect and 
practice a method of scientific, exact observation of reality, to 
which I owe much of my contact with the mystery of life”. 
“Valéry”, Fargue remarked in answer to a question, “Valéry is 
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my very dear friend. But I consider him a victim of his system. 
He pities me because my poetry seems to him chained by the links 
of terrestial elements. His, however, is a prison of abstract specu- 
lations often without immediate relation to life. Yet there are in 
him lightning-like visions and the highest perceptions of certain 
realities. But he is the prisoner of a system, and I am not a 
prisoner, even of life. 

“Take André Gide. Gide himself told me that Arthur Rimbaud 
gives him the same sensation on reading him as eating ‘boiled po- 
tatoes’. This is his own expression. Gide is not an artist. He 
realized, very early in his career, that he was incapable of creating 
new artistic or poetic values. So he turned the direction of his 
literary concerns to moral questions, to such artifically stimulated 
problems as homosexuality and sin—like prison bars about his 
genius.” 

Our conversation shifted to the surrealists, in whom Fargue 
4 sees the only living manifestation of poetry in France to-day. I re- 
_marked that the surrealists owed much to him. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “C’est possible. People say so. The trouble with 
them”, he went on, “is that they take the shell for the kernel, much 
as this statement might sound paradoxical. Their ‘écriture auto- 
matique’ is an illusion. For a nut must be shelled before one can 
reach the kernel. To write automatically, is to give voice to one’s 
habits, education, social experiences, in short to all the convention- 
al and superficial ‘first aid to living’ that civilization has imposed 
upon us. It is to allow the part of ourselves that most readily 
flows from our being to speak first. It gives a wrong interpreta- 
tion of our truest self, which is less ready to reveal itself, more in- 
tuitive and secretive, and more difficult to entice out of its inner, 
concealed refuge. It is only by the application of one’s conscious 
will that one can succeed in discarding whatever in one’s creative 
productions belong to the artificial and conventional in us. The 
true poet struggles unto death to free himself from these earthly | 
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' illusions and delusions in order to reach what is deepest and truest 
in him”. Nevertheless, Fargue admitted that he saw in the sur- 
/ realists the only group of writers sincerely trying to attain a true i 
vision of the realities of life. He regards Breton and Aragon as 
the two best gifted poets of the younger generation, paralleled only . 
by Valéry and Claudel in the older generation. 
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“Poetry”, Fargue concluded with some exaltation, “is some- 
thing like a drop of ink on a white sheet of paper. It contains a 
universe. Fold the paper, and press it tightly between the fingers. 
Open it then, and, O miracle, a wonderful image in black and white 
appears before our surprised eyes. What this image will be like, 
no one can tell @ priori, not even the poet. But it is his duty to 
hold tightly in his hand the sheet of paper that contains the drop 
of ink, as though it were a bit of reality stolen from the well of the 
dark universe.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and Léon-Paul Fargue asked leave 
to telephone home. When he returned from the booth, he was 
flushed with excitement. He had spoken to me during the after- 
noon of his financial worries. But the telephone conversation had ~ 
smoothed the wrinkles on his brow. “You have brought me luck,” 
he said. “I have just been informed that I was awarded the Re- 
naissance Prize. This will keep the wolf from my door for a 
while”. 


Tue Muse on Gitpep CusHIoNns 
Jutes SUPERVIELLE 


Jules Supervielle is one of the most sympathetic, as he is one of 
the most illuminating, of contemporary French poets. When I 
asked to see him, he replied that it would be a particular pleasure 
to converse on the subject of poetry with a countryman of Poe, 
Whitman, and T. S. Eliot. 

Jules Supervielle lives in a sumptuous edifice facing the Bois de 
Boulogne. The walls of his apartment are covered with paintings 
by Marie Blanchard, Marie Launrencin, Pascin, Picasso, and other 
moderns. There is an atmosphere of ease and elegance all around. 
Here, I thought, was something of that dreamt of “ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté”, dear to Baudelaire. Within this home 
lives a real poet, one who can build a bridge between this materia! 
luxury about him and the spiritual world within him. 

We found ourselves discussing Valéry. I pointed out that Val- 
éry’s poetry was in most respects quite unlike his own. He agreed. 
“There is something too methodical and abstract in Valéry’s 
poetry,” he held. “One feels that he is enamoured of every verse 
he writes to the exclusion of the poem. He lingers over each as 
if the next one was not to be born. But the poem must express the 
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personality of the poet first. It must express his real poetical mood 
at the time of its composition, without intellectual or doctrinal 
strings attached to it. Afterwards, when the particular source from 
which it sprang is drained, he may look at it impersonally, judge 
it, comment it, correct it. In my own case, even my corrections 
must represent expressions of rapid, momentary inspirations. The 
word must spring from me at the call of angmotion, a sensation, a 
thought; as a servant ever on the alert for the whim of an inner, 
secret, capricious and almost hallucinated master. It must not 
dictate its thought and rythm to me, but must adapt itself to my 
own inner thought and rythm. I say inner, because there is, often, 
a very wide gap between my external, social personality, and that 
which controls me when I am at the mercy of that obsessing con- 
dition we used to call, and still must call, inspiration. When this 
other self gets hold of me, I feel I have become a spirit over which 
my reason has no prestige. I take then as real, as the only reality, 
things and visions my reason condemns. It whispers all the while 
in my ears the absurdity of my position; but I pay no heed to it. 
A sort of exaltation seizes me, for I feel carried upon a tide that 
knows its own course. At no time, however, do I feel in danger of 
being abandoned by my reason. I am divided for the time being, 
and much prefer to sail before a wind that comes from another 
world. I know, nevertheless, that I can depend upon something in 
me to bring me back to earth ultimately. And moreover, I never 
lose sight of the earth.” Here, I felt, we were getting at the heart 
of Supervielle’s originality. “I take these terrestial objects with 
me on my incredible and terrible pilgrimage”, he continued; “they 
serve me as a kind of ballast. Because I don’t want to be lost. A 
force that comes from beyond this world lifts me and shows me 
visions of resplendent beauty. But I ascend with the earth, and 
let it shine and sparkle within the vast expanse of that magic uni- 
verse”. Supervielle, we see, pushes as far as the illumined spot 
of Nerval that marks the limit of poetic consciousness, and stops. 
He does not leap into the unknown. 

I told him that I had been led to his door by following a kind 
of Ariadne’s thread that, starting in times past, and lost for cen- 
turies, had come to view again with the romanticists. Following 
it from them on, through Nerval, Baudelaire, Lautréamont, etc., 
it had led me his way. Jules Supervielle who is modesty personi- 
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fied, expressed gratification at finding himself recognized as of 
the family of those beside whom he loves to align himself. But, 
he insisted, he came to know Lautréamont only when he had ai- 
ready written much of his poetry, and especially Gravitations. It 
must be explained that Supervielle was born in Montevideo, like 
Jules Laforgue and Lautréamont, two of his spiritual ancestors. 
Hence, he was necessarily behind in his reading in his youth, es- 
pecially as regards contemporary French poets. Somewhat similar 
was his experience with Rimbaud, he claimed. “I took up Rim- 
baud at the suggestion of a friend”, he said, “and I could not help 
noticing the remarkable affinity that exists between my spirit and 
his”. With, however, more serenity in yourself, I observed. “Pre- 
cisely”, he went on, “that is the mood I aspire to attain. Rimbaud 
is tortured. We feel that he would have gone mad if he had gone 
on. He stopped just in time. I want to avoid the abyss. That is 
why I take the beauty, the fragrance and the images of the earth 
on my excursions beyond the earthly. I feel safer”. Whatever 
might be thought of the ultimate merits of Supervielle’s poetry, 
the explanation he gave me of his poetic catharsis seemed to me, 
considering the circumstances, inevitable. Here, I thought, was 
something like a synthesis of the poetic mystery, pursued but al- 
ways lost midway, seeming to reveal now at last the general di- 
rection in which it is to be sought, so that its seekers do not end, 
like their elders, Nerval, Lautréamont, Mallarmé, in madness or 
despair. They have been shown what pitfalls to avoid. But their 
poetry is, in consequence, much nearer the terrestial than the ce- 
lestial. This is, alas, the fatal penalty paid for our human, all too- 
human condition. 


Tue REINCARNATION OF VERLAINE 


Max JACOB 


For a converted Jew, Max Jacob is a very pious Catholic. Cer- 
tainly, he must feel at times the mystic ardor of his spiritual ances- 
tor, Verlaine. But more often even than the Verlaine of Sagesse, 
it is the Verlaine of Jadis et Naguére, of Parallélement, who must 
sing in his senses. 

I found the poet of Le Laboratoire Central, of Les Pénitents en 
Maillots roses, in the act of tracing rosy-cheeked angels around the 
figure of a crucified Jesus. Max Jacob had his shirt on, but his 
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breeches were folded on a chair. Without waiting for my ques- 
tions he dictated the following: 

“The trouble with the young men of to-day lies in their ignorance 
of the laws that govern all artistic creation. Their art is purely 
imitative. They ape Lautréamont and Rimbaud as it has been 
done for the last fifty years. But what connection is there between 
such exercises and poetry? Poetry is the musical expression of a 
momentous emotional crisis. If you have a poetic temperament, 
it will become articulate in lyrical language. If not, all your verses 
will not make an ounce of poetry. The poet’s task lies in his seek- 
ing to apprehend consciously what goes on unconsciously within 
him. He must direct his own emotional experiences along channels 
adjoining more or less the universal human stream, so that they 
may ultimately flow into it. He must find the words, the images, 
that will give to his unique feelings the significance of a more gen- 
eral human appeal. 

“Don’t understand that I wish to deter the spontaneity of the 
poet. No! Poetic hallucination is my only admiration, my only 
ambition; but this madness must find the proper vehicle for its 
transmission to those outside it. For thirty years I have striven 
to communicate my inner madness to others. When I could not 
go on in verse, I turned to prose. If the revelation in my work is 
humourous sometimes, or prosaic, it is because I am that way. 

“The artistic sincerity in a poet must spring from his sensibility 
and not from his verbal originality, which is at the mercy of extra- 
neous factors. Originality and poetry donotgohand in hand always. 
What makes for poetry no one can tell. When it is present only 
the unpoetic can fail to see it. The greatest poets are not neces- 
sarily the most original. There are two classes of artists; those 
who shine through their works and those who shine through their 
influence. I persist in refusing to pay Baudelaire the uncritical 
homage his worshippers pay him. I admit, however, few men 
ever had the formidable influence he has exercised over his cen- 
tury and ours”. 

This tirade against Baudelaire seemed to me natural in a poet 
belonging essentially to the lineage of Verlaine. Hadn’t Verlaine 
himself failed to acknowledge his full debt to his liege lord? How- 
ever, our conversation turned. We talked of proletarian literature. 
Max Jacob, whose destiny causes him to associate with truckmen 
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and petty clerks in a humble café of Montmartre at one hour of 
the day, and with fine ladies in exclusive drawing-rooms at anoth- 
er, draws no frontiers, either literary or spiritual, between social 
classes. A workman’s blouse may conceal a heart sensitive to pure 
poetry, and an evening-dress may reveal a beautiful body but a 
prosaic soul. “I knew a clerk”, he told me, “who intoxicated him- 
self hourly with the music in the verse of Racine: La fille de Minos 
et de Pasiphaé. The provinces are full of people who anchor their 
souls to the verses of Mallarmé and who never talk of him, while 
the Parisian salons sing his praises but never read him. There is 
no such thing as poetry for the masses. But I believe the masses 
are as near a true appreciation of pure poetry as the snobs of the 
higher social classes”. 

At this moment Max Jacob remembered a luncheon appoint- 
ment with a high-born lady. He hastily put on his breeches, his 
cravat, his vest, his rings, sprinkled a very strong perfume over 
the lapels of his coat and in the remaining hair on his head, and 
sallied forth to conquer, he told me, the heart of a yearning lady. 
The poet was instantly changed into a Don Juan of over fifty, par- 
taking at the same time of the graces of an East Side pedlar and 
an ascetic monk—somewhat ridiculous and yet somewhat fab- 
ulous. 


A Mutitant Mystic 

Henrt BREMOND 
I climbed the winding and dark stairway of a medieval house in 
the rue Chanoinesse as though the angels in the Cathedral near 


by were lifting me on their wings. They deposited me at the top, ° 


at the foot of a door on one side of which I read the name of Canon 
Ernest Dimnet, and on the other that of Abbé Henri Bremond. 

sl was agreeably surprised when I found myself in the presence 
of Henri Bremond. I had expected a man of frail constitution and 
of reserved demeanor, although—his letters to me were a promise 
of that—one that must radiate the warmest spiritual approach. I 
had seen him in my mind in what must have been the earthly ap- 
pearance of a mystic like Spinoza. I was confronted with an old 
but vigorous, keen-eyed, tall and square-shouldered individual, 
with a glorious crop of white hair on his head, a ruddy complexion, 
forceful features, alert in body as he is in mind, a mystic in spirit, 
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but the picture of a retired admiral of the British Navy in phy- 
sique. I say British, because he gives the impression of belonging 
to that race. His tastes, moreover, incline in the direction of things 
British, and he is proud of it. It may be that way back some 
English blood filtered through the veins of some one of his ances- 
tors, some one of his great, great-grandmothers, he told me, with 
a laughing glint in his lively, piercing eyes. But he shrugged his 
shoulders. “I do not like the French literature of the nineteenth 
century”, he began. “I read the English poets principally, Keats 
and Coleridge”. 

We plunged into a discussion of poetry, and harked back, of 
course, to his famous lecture delivered before the assembled mem- 
bers of the French Academy in 1925*. I asked him to expatiate 
on his particular preference for Valéry as representative of the 
purest in contemporary French poetry. He was startled at my re- 
quest. “But I am not a great lover of Valéry’s poetry”, he pro- 
tested. “I make no such profession in any of my books. I have 
spoken of him in connection with what I consider is pure poetry 
primarily because he has condensed in his prose some of the best 
thought of the present day on the subject. I distinctly do not like 
his poetry—with the exception of some remarkable parts in it. It 
is too abstract and metaphysical. Valéry has attempted to ver- 
sify ideas; he starts from philosophical concepts as a basis for his 
poetry, instead of arriving at them as a goal. In this sense, his 
poetry does not reach down to the soul; it does not open the chan- 
nels along which the mystic current of poetry must flow. It re- 
mains superficial always, that is to say, intellectual. It does not 
sink down into the mystic depths where the spirit struggles to dis- 
cover its own truths unhampered by the pusillanimous prejudices 
and stumblings of the mind. Valéry’s poetry is cold, inhuman, at 
times. And yet I am strongly opposed to sentimentalism in poetry. 
Poetry that appeals to our senses, to our emotions only is an art 
of a lower order. Even the sight of a dying animal does that. I 
have no use for the poetry of tears. Pure poetry must arouse 
some deep, moving, exalting, ecstatic feeling within us, make us 
feel that we are touching with our human fibers some of the di- 


*See my articles on the subject: The Sewanee Review, 1929, and the Romanic 
Review, April-June, 1931. ‘ 
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vine, celestial frontiers of the great secret of life. Racine does this 
magically. Valéry is far below him, and if I associate their two 
names in one of my books (Racine et Valéry), it is only for the 
convenience of the argument: not because I consider the latter the 
peer of the former”. 

I asked him if he agreed with Paul Claudel regarding the Catho- 
licism of Arthur Rimbaud in Saison en Enfer. M. Bremond re- 
plied with an emphatic “No”. “Rimbaud”, he insisted, “is beyond 


the Catholic religion as well as outside it.” He agreed that like 


Gérard de Nerval or Mallarmé, Rimbaud is in quest of a Truth, 
or an Absolute, that lies always just beyond his grasp. “The 
Catholic faith, on the other hand,” he went on, “cannot be made 
the object of a poetical quest. It is a creed, an act of faith, in 
which one believes or not. The Catholic who believes has already 
found the Absolute, and he cannot, therefore, be still in search of 
it.” And M. Bremond expressed most decidely his dislike of 
much of Claudel’s poetry. He acknowledged his virile qualities, 
what he called his will power. But he disapproved of the poet’s 
practice of converting his Catholic profession into a convenient ve- 
hicle for his poetic Muse. This genre of poetry seemed to him to 
lead the poet as well as poetry to an impasse. 

I asked him if he intended to include any of the nineteenth 
century poets in his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux en 
France, of which the tenth volume: La Priére et les Priéres, had 
just been published. Referring himself to what he had said re- 
garding Claudel’s Catholic poetry, he extended the same doubts 
over all the so-called Catholic poets in the last few generations. 
He showed the same skeptical attitude toward the Catholic re- 
vival in the literature of France in the last twenty or thirty years. 
He added that his point of view for the volumes on the nineteenth 
century was subject to change yet, though he was quite sure it was 
to be different from that which presided at the elaboration of his 
studies on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He remarked 
as we perused together the first volume of his great work, that it 
bore the earmarks of a labor “de jeunesse”. I could not help musing 
that such eternal “jeunesse” is the prerogative of genius alone. 


A Miuuitrant Rariona.ist 
Anpre THERIVE 


I went to see the critic of the semi-official Le Temps, whose 
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verdict is a law unto itself with certain kinds of good people. I 
found him in his study overlooking the Lion of Belfort. He was 
reading the latest novel by Jules Romains: Les Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté. 

Occupying a place once filled by Anatole France, André Thérive 
has a difficult assignment to hold. I remember the Abbé Henri 
Bremond writing to me upon the death of Paul Souday, that he 
hoped to see Albert Thibaudet appointed to the vacant position, for 
he feared that with Thérive the battle for poetry would have to be 
fought all over again, and over the entire line. His fears were 
partly unfounded. Thérive is not the man to recapture the front 
trenches Souday lost. Nevertheless, he is his true successor, in 
time and spirit. 

Le Temps represents the “esprit bourgeois” of France in its 
most likable aspects. The ideal of the “honnéte homme” of the 
seventeenth century; the ideal of the “brave homme” of to-day, 
are both treasurcd in the ideals of this newspaper. And Thérive 
is eminently the “honest man of letters” of to-day: talented, sin- 
cere, hard-working. He has many of the qualities that come down 
to the man of letters of the Third Republic from its spiritual god- 
father: Voltaire. But he shares also some of the inherent short- 
comings in the class of people for whom he writes. They are 
stamped upon him with indelible ink, and all the brilliancy of the 
man of letters will not change the color of that ink. 

Outside it rained dismally. The room we were in had the chill 
air of a Parisian spring day. Thérive offered me a chair, and 
settled himself back in his own. Briefly summarized, his ideas on 
poetry are as follws: Only that is poetry which can show a 
measured, regular, symmetrical verse construction. Poetry is 
essentially intellectual in nature. Yet all its ideas are common- 
place. Victor Hugo’s ideas are all banal, or general. Leconte de 
Lisle also deals with well-known themes. For Thérive, poetry 
merely says elegantly what the average man says prosaically. 

]. “What of the symbolist poets?” 

He. “The symbolists had nothing to say”. 

I. “Since the ideas in poetry are those of the ordinary man, 
evidently we must apply to it some other test”. 

He. “Yes. Only that is poetry which is said in the appropriate 
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form. And I don’t consider poetry anything not written in regu- 
lar meter”. 

I. “If.then, we were to transfer the free verse of the symbolists 
into the regular verse of the Parnassians, would the result make 
Parnassians and poets of them”? 

He. “Yes”. 

I. “M. Thérive, what of Rimbaud’s /l/uminations’’? 

He. “Ah! but that is not poetry. You know the meaning of 
the word “illumination” in English. These poems are like texts 
for colored-plates. There are no ideas in them. They are play- 
things of an adolescent mind”. 

I. “May we not attach some mystic significance to them’? 

He. “I don’t know anything about mysticism. Take the ideas 
of the philosophers; Schopenhauer is already in Byron. And 
Byron is not mystic”. 

I. “Isn’t the poet, when he is called Nerval, Baudelaire, Blake, 
or Mallarmé, in quest of an Absolute unknown to the rest of us”? 

He. “What do you mean by quest of the Absolute? Often their 
words mean nothing. Nerval was mad. Mallarmé’s most her- 
metical sonnets deal with trivial subjects, such as a window 
curtain, a fan”. 

I. “What of Valéry? Does his poetry aim at some superior 


heaven”? 


He. “Valéry is my intimate friend. He laughs at the metaphy- 
sical interpretations given to his poems. He told me that La Jeune 
Parque treats of the ‘condition intéressante’ in which a young 
woman finds herself. No, all the ideas in poetry are trivial. Form 
alone makes poetry”. 

I. “What of the surrealist poets”? 

He. “I don’t know anything about them. They are fakers. I 
never read their works. Those things are of no importance, like 
the crazy doings of young anarchists. I cannot keep up with the 
poetry of to-day, and I don’t follow the theatre in its ups and 
downs. I prefer the movies and music-hall comedies.” 

We parted very cordially, I with the certainty that André 
Thérive was aiming straight for the Académie frangaise. 
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by Austin Warren 


KENNETH BURKE 


His Minp anp Art 


ENNETH BURKE'S is a name still little known. In large 

kK part,the causeis,I think, that Burke acts as spokesman for no 
clearly defined literary group: he is not, for example, a New Hu- 
manist, a Catholic intellectual or a Menckenite or a Communist. In 
the literary world, as in the academic world and in the ecclesiastical 
world, free lances are somewhat suspect, and some sort of party 
loyalty is necessary to ensure rapid and steady rise. We prize the 
classifiable talent which expresses, with some adequacy, the in- 
terests of a substantial group in the community. This Burke can- 
not to be said todo. Burke is little of a partisan and somewhat of a 
moderate. Though he is not and never has been a professional 
scholar, and though he has supported himself by his pen, he has 
scarcely a dash of the journalist in his composition and treats even 
the most topical themes as illustrative of universal principles. This 
philosophical turn of mind would seem to relate him to the New 
Humanists, who also refuse to report flux; and indeed Mr. Burke 
-has been milder and more temperate in his dissent from the New | 
Humanism than any other of its critics. Like the Humanists, 
Burke holds that to exonerate art, as “unmoral”, from relation to 
“life” or conduct, is, in reality, to doom it to weakness and futility, 
while he would dissent from their identification of the moral with 
the ethic of nineteenth-century liberal Protestantism. Again, as 
between the royalism of Mr. Eliot with its American equivalents 
and the Marxianism of Messrs. Calverton and Wilson, Burke es- 
pouses the comparative mean of Socialism. 

As in ideas, so in literary forms and his attitude toward them, 
Burke is essentially an intermediate. No doubt he inclines to be 
‘left’, and his short stories and his novel both are technically ex- 
perimental: the only essay upon Burke with which I am ac- 
quainted, by Gorham Munson, bears the quite appropriate title, 
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“In and About the Workshop”. Nevertheless, Burke is not an 
audacious innovator: he belongs with his admirations, Mann and 
Gide, rather than with Gertrude Stein and James Joyce, or even 
Proust or Ernest Hemingway. Burke has not attempted the cre- 
ation of a new vocabulary nor abandoned the composition of “com- 
plete sentences” nor made literature sound as unliterary as pos- 
sible; and his novel exhibits him as recovered from his dalliance 
(in the tales) with an expressionism incommunicable. So far as 
prose style goes, indeed, Burke’s planned, unconversational sen- 
tences may be put down as archaism; and his persistent call for a 
return to rhetoric is hardly echoed by any comrade of left wing. 
Burke’s name cannot serve as rallying cry for the avante-garde of 
intransigeants. 

Names come to be known because they symbolize some cause 
one loves or hates. Enemies as well as friends serve to extend an 
author’s fame. But Burke’s moderation in doctrines and in tech- 
nigue has kept him from violent or vociferous enemies. 

That Burke is a difficult writer might be adduced as another 
reason for his relative lack of acclaim, were it not that more dif- 
ficult writers such as Joyce and Proust and Professor Whitehead 
and Hart Crane find if not readers at least purchasers and acclaim- 
ers. If obscurity is a bar to popular appeal, it has correctly been 
suspected as a cause for admiration on the part of “intellectuals”, 
who, if they do not share Sir Thomas’ taste for an “O altitudo”, 
are willing to allow that “omnia exeunt in mysterium” and trust 
that what they perceive as darkness is really blinding excess of 
light. 

Burke’s difficulty is never pretentious or wilful. Not a facile, 
but, in the seventeenth-century sense of the word, a painful writer, 
he invests his subjects with no false clarity or artificial simplifi- 
cation. He is dealing with complex and subtle situations, whether 
in fiction or in criticism; and he does not believe that “the truth” 
is something which can be blurted out. 

Kenneth Burke was born at Pittsburg in 1897. The name sounds 
Trish and Roman Catholic; but the author is mostly German, and 
more French than Irish, and his family’s religion he has described 
as “Protestantism merging into nothing”. 

Always bookish, he became early interested in Latin, “not 
the writers, but the grammar”. His real awakening to literature 
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came with his third year in high school when his English instruc- 
tor bade him read Meredith’s Diana. Till this time he had read 
copiously but without discrimination—whatever came to hand. 
Diana proved the instrument of conversion; Meredith became a 
first real literary passion. The summer vacation and the public li- 
brary concurred to acquaint Burke rapidly with the moderns, es- 
pecially the dramatists. He read Ibsen, Strindberg, Pinero, Shaw, 
Schnitzler, Sudermann, Hauptmann. Then came the Russians, 
“with attachment particularly to Chekhov’s plays and the self-in- 
terfering characters of Dostoevsky”. Two months after he had 
quit reading the Saturday Evening Post, he had become the un- 
popular high school intellectual he has so incisively characterized 
in the Lowell Waldemar Jones of “White Oxen”. 

Burke’s collegiate years, at the Ohio State University, mattered 
principally for the tuition of Ludwig Lewisohn, from whom he 


first learned of Thomas Mann. Like Lewisohn, Burke and his . 


roommate, James Light, (who was later to produce O’Neill’s plays 
at the Provincetown Theatre), felt isolated from the “professional 
hierarchy” as well as from the student body with its clean, healthy 
living, its extraversion, its “extra-curricular activities”, its pro- 
vincially uncritical mores, its ignorance of De Gourmont and Pater, 
Dostoevsky and Mann. Except at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
the intellectual (or, as he was called in Mr. Burke’s adolescence, 
the aesthete) then found himself pretty much of a solitary, with 
scant choice of companions: other eccentrics from the norm of 
clean, healthy liberal Protestant Philistinism, who had little more 
in common than their centrifugality, and a few middle-aged faculty 
wives restlessly endowed with a longing after the “higher and 
finer things”. Burke has well reproduced the formula and the tone 
in perhaps his most brilliant short story, “Mrs. Maecenas”. 
Burke’s literary apprenticeship belongs to the period of the 
Little Magazines; and his own irresistible sympathy with experi- 
mentation both in his own work and in others has naturally led 
him (for led one may doubtless substitute forced) to a con- 
nexion with many of them. The small group of intransigeants at 
Ohio State published the first of these tractates of revolt with which 
Burke has been connected, a publication of course “highbrow” in 
the terminology and from the point of view of the university stu- 
dents. The Little Magazines might also be called the Brief 
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Magazines; and this venture was stopped by the officers of the 
college at its third issue, on the usual charge of pornography. 

Two terms at Columbia followed Ohio State. Burke studied 
literature under Erskine, profiting by Erskine’s expositions of the 
ideology behind Elizabethan drama and of Lessing’s Laocoon, and 
philosophy under Woodbridge. He left Columbia because he 
feared that he was acquiring a taste for study, research, scholar- 
ship, when what he inmostly desired was to learn to write and to 
write. 

With his father’s permission—-mirabile dictu!—he settled in Green- 
wich Village, where he had friends and felt happy. “I seemed to 
be equipping myself better, if I simply drank with a painter I 
knew there, than by anything I could learn at Columbia,” Burke 
writes; “I installed myself for very serious devotion to study and 
carousing”. The whole character of Burke’s mind and writing 
makes obvious that the pretext of study was not an excuse for 
carousing: in view of Burke’s earnestness, the opposite would 
seem truer,—that Burke caroused in order to be allowed to carry 
on his studies—of persons and books—within the exhilarating 
latitude of the Village 

It was at this period that Burke read seriously at those gods of 
pure literature to whom he has devoted a brilliant essay in 
Counter-statement—F laubert, De Gourmont, Pater—, along with 
Huysmans. De Gourmont, by way of his Le Latin Mystique, re- 
turned Burke to his early taste for Latin. He read the classics of 
the Silver Age and developed a taste (albeit of a deliberately per- 
verted sort) for the Church Fathers. 

He made the acquaintance of Malcolm Cowley, Matthew Joseph- 
son, Gorham Munson, and others of his literary generation—the 
group which Cowley has described in his Exile’s Return and Mun- 
son has expounded in his Destinations. As Munson makes clear, 
this group, now coming into power and prominence, formed then 
a small and influertial clan of youths in search of a gospel, ex- 
perimental, rebellious not only against their bourgeois parents and 
the vested interests, generally, but against the literary generation 
before theirs: that of the 1914 New Poetry, the generation 
popularly supposed, by school teachers and readers of the quality 
magazines, to represent “contemporary literature’— Amy Lowell 
(who fulminated, in an interview she granted Burke and a friend, 
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“the trouble with you young men is, that you are too critical”), 
Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, Joseph Hergesheimer, James 
Branch Cabell. This little group, denied publication in existing 
magazines, took to founding and maintaining their own short- 
lived periodicals. Kenneth Burke’s own stories appeared in the 
Little Magazines: Broom, Sun, the Little Review, and Secession, 
of which he was for a time one of the editors. 

The interests of this group, this generation, were pretty consis- 
tently aesthetic then. In the ten years and more, since, there has 
come a marked divergence. Munson, in his Destinations (1928), 
came out for Babbitt and More; and his free lance advocacy of 
the New Humanism collaborated with Foerster’s campaign waged 
from within the borders of the strict doctrinal Humanism to create 
that thrilling if rather confused and confusing season during 
which Humanism was a name to conjure with. Cowley and 
Josephson have both joined the staff of the New Republic: and 
though they have not, like Wilson, Arvin, and Hicks, gone Com- 
munist, they have acquired “liberal” political and economic in- 
terests, great fluency at sociological description and exposition. The 
precariousness of Burke’s livelihood has not allowed him the lux- 
ury of an ivory tower or Des Esseintes’ provincial mansion; nor 
has his genuinely philosophical mind, with its active curiosity and 
its compulsion towards syntheses, permitted him to ply his craft 
without putting up a keenly and closely reasoned defence of his 
craft against those who would deny its legitimacy. But more con- 
sistently than any of his generation, perhaps, Burke has persisted 
steadfastly at the practice of pure literature and at the creation of 
an aesthetic ‘theory which shall be adequate to the interpretation 
of it. 

“There is no evidence that the greatest of all ogres, financial dif- 
ficulty, came to disturb him,” writes Burke of De Gourmont. He 
could not have said this of himself. He has supported himself and 
his family (he married early) by a variety of expedients: ‘ghost 
writing’, work in a motion picture studio, editing a trade journal, 
farming an ‘unkempt Jersey farm’. 

During the trying years 1920-9, when the Dial’ ran its brilliant 
course under Scofield ‘Thayer and Marianne Moore, Burke found 
saving employment as translator and book-reviewer and assistant 
editor; from December, 1927 till the finis of the Dial, Burke wrote 
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its monthly Music Chronicle. Living meanwhile on his New 
Jersey farm, he commuted daily to New York, spending the five 
hours on the train in editorial labors. 

Burke has always worked as slowly as meticulously. ‘The bulk 
' of his writing during the ten years went into the Dial; yet the bulk, 
even including translations, is scant. The quality of Burke’s con- 
tributions, then as now, was remarkably even. Every book review 
escapes suspicion of the perfunctory. Whatever the subject, Burke 
has brought his finely trained sensibilities, acute and disciplined 
intelligence to bear upon it; and he never leaves without both a 
judgment and intimations. Nor is he ever guilty of shoddy or 
careless writing; ‘his style is persistently firm, precise, articulate, 
rhythmic. . 

For the Dial he translated from the German of Schnitzler, von 
Hoffmansthal, Mann, Spengler; he reviewed such varied authors 
as Virginia Woolf, Paul Elmer More, Dr. William Carlos Williams, 
Thomas Mann, Denis Saurat, Gertrude Stein, W. C. Brownell, 
and Spengler. In the Dial he first published his brilliant essays 
on Remy de Gourmont and Flaubert, the very accomplished sa- 
tires, “Mrs. Maecenas” and “Portrait of an Arrived Critic”, and 
the first six “Declamations” which later formed epistles or chapters 
in Towards a Better Life. 

In the last year of its existence, the Dial bestowed its annual 
award upon the writer who had done most for American letters 
during the year upon Burke. The Announcement of the award 
admirably puts the case: “It is difficult to think about art, we are 
told, where there is a great deal of noise, or to talk of it to those 
who are inattentive. Mr. Burke has, however, without discovering 
a retreat for himself, devoted himself uninterruptedly to writing .. — 
Nor in his studies has one art starved another, for music enjoyably 
and scientifically — enjoyably perhaps because scientifically — is 
present in his aesthetics.” 


II 


Mr. Burke’s first book, The White Oxen and Other Stories, was 
brought out by the Boni brothers in 1924; long ago remain- 
dered, it is today difficult to come by. Of the fifteen stories, tales, 
fictions, sketches it contains, all save the first and longest and 
titular tale had appeared in the Little Magazines. 
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The fifteen vary greatly in length (a couple run to but four or 
five pages) and character and communicability. An Author’s Note 
informs us that Burke has arranged them in an approximately 
chronological order and that he finds in them “a certain progression 
of method. In stressing cne aesthetic quality, we lose others.” He 
sees the stories as representing “a gradual shifting of stress away 
from the realistically convincing and true to life; while there is a 
corresponding increase of stress upon the more rhetorical pro- 
perties of letters”; and he concludes: “It is a great privilege to do 
this in an age when rhetoric is so universally despised.” 

Burke’s “note” requires expansion and interpretation. The 
chronological progression corresponds only very generally to the 
qualitative. I should arrange the fictions into four groups, the so- 
called “true to life” (“The White Oxen”, “Mrs. Maecenas”, “Olym- 
pians”, “Portrait of an Arrived Critic”); the realistic cum fantastic 
(“The Death of Tragedy”, “A Progression”, “In Quest of Olym- 
pus”); the purely non-realistic (“The Book of Yul”, “First Past- 
oral”, “Prince Llan”) ; and a fourth group, (“David Wassermann” 
and “After Hours” and “Mrs. Wurtelbach”) concerned with the 
sort of persons and scenes and situations commonly dealt with 
by realistic techniques but introducing expressionistic elements. 

A thorough-going, convinced naturalist Burke apparently never 
was. We are never reminded of Dreiser or Sinclair Lewis. “White 
Oxen” and “Olympians” are reminiscent of Sherwood Anderson 
and his groping expressionism, his attempt to make articulate (but 
never slickly articulate) the feelings of the inarticulate and the 
sexually frustrate. 

The titular story is realistic in its prose style, but it makes con- 
spicuous use of a symbol. The person of the story—not even for 
convenience’ sake can he be called the hero—is a simple, pale, 
spineless Philistine whose attention, when once he was visiting a 
zodlogical garden, was fascinated by the thoughtless serenity of the 
white oxen; and who thereafter found comfort in them and, tran- 
siently, in friends who, mistaken by his unwary naiveté for faith- 
ful, played for a time the réle of white oxen. Burke carefully ex- 
plains the symbolic transference. He represents Matthew as think- 
ing of his friend: “Edward was one of his white oxen! Like them, 
he asked little of life”. One friend changes his philosophy; an- 
other steals his savings. Matthew cannot learn from life: he is 
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merely battered and weary. He returns to his oxen. “They had 
none of these painful tilts with life; to them the supreme gift of 
God was to sleep and know that one is sleeping. He yearned to 
see things with their dull, slow-blinking eyes, to retire into their 
blissful sloth of semi-sensation. He yearned to be one of these 
white oxcn—he, the purest of his white oxen”. Expressionism: 
Matthew could not have articulated this; Burke has given voice to 
what with him was but sub-conscious, yearning. 

“Mrs. Maecenas” and “Portrait of an Arrived Critic” are both 
neat, crisp, accomplished satires. A middle-aged but still yearning 
literary lady in a small academic town rescues from his rah rah 
class mates and receives into her very correct modern library, 
equipped with the admirations of the adolescent Burke (the Vulgate, 
Prudentius, Huysmans, Remy de Gourmont, Petronius), a young 
aesthete who plays her Beethoven and reads her his poetry till 
one painful day when his adolescent face breaks out in pimples and 
his sensitive, beauty-loving patroness grows cool and relinquishes 
the very pretty sentiment she was entertaining for her Adonis. 
Equally dexterous is the “Portrait”, in which Burke depicits a 
critic in the act of trying to make the artist ridiculous only to suc- 
ceed in making himself ridiculous and contemptible: that is to say 
I take this to have been Burke’s intention; actually, as Burke is 
himself both artist and critic, he has, I think, split himself up, di- 
vided his sympathies, and succeeded in treating both artist of the 
Bohemian sort and critic with a relish for the civilized to equal 
satire. 

In his next group, Burke makes use of sections more realistic in 
their descriptive technique than anything throughout true to life. 

He relishes juxtapos:ng the hard, crude journalistic “slice of life” 
(which he holds in contempt) and the fantastic, the experimental, 
the dream sequence. Superficially, this device invites comparison 
with Lord Dunsany’s tales of wonder in which Bloomsbury or 
Kensington or Piccadilly or Charing Cross suddenly drops the 
story into some imagined Asian city or pseudo-Oriental theogony. 
But Dunsany’s contrast is more obvious: the homely setting off 
the glamorous, daylight yielding to day dream, perhaps a sug- 
gestion of the ultimate mysteries into which omnia exeunt. With 
Burke, the daylight is more harsh and bitter, the realism more 
contemptuous; the relief more expansively fantastic. 
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His realistic sequences might have been written by Dos Passos 
or Dr. Williams. Sometimes he musters the affected naiveté of 
Hemingway: “Believe us, it is all built on a healthy basis of Gar- 
field niggers stoning Frogtown dagoes, and Saturday afternoon 
amateur baseball games in the suburbs, and especially back in 
them grand days when papa got over his bun just in time for Sun- 
day dinner.” “As Miss Rosenberg’s typewriter goes tink at the 
end of the line, Mrs. Murdock’s typewriter is just being charged 
with a white sheet and two carbons, and the typewriter of the new 
girl in the corner leaps into the beginning of a new paragraph”. 
“He had paid his fare behind a pregnant Italian woman who still 
emanated the odor of this morning’s garlic, while a Jew pedlar 
from behind had collapsed his hamstrings by the unexpected im- 
pulse of a bundle”. Sufficient evidence to show that it is not for 
want of skill at the realistic tricks that Burke is not satisfied to 
play them consistently. 

Each of Burke’s tales works out its own technique, and the for- 
mula is never repeated; so that none can be selected as more than 
vaguely typical. “A Progression” begins with Mr. Dougherty, a 
prosperous business man, who has left his office (realistically de- 
scribed), boarded the Chambers Street express, and is suddenly 
lassooed off the El train by some Indians manipulating an airplane 
bound for the South Sea Islands. The rest of the sketch (which 
never returns to the unfortunate Mr. Dougherty or his office) fol- 
lows the devious course of psychological association: one thing — 
suggests another, related to it by resemblance of ideas, similarity 
in the sound of the words, accidental concurrence at some past 
time, and soon. The murder of Dougherty recalls to the narrator 
(not of course, to the reader, whose mind has a different set of as- 
sociations) the death, by falling into an abandoned quarry, of 
Ellery Smith. Transition: “Ellery Smith suffered mishaps of an 
obviously superhuman or metaphysical import, whereas the loss 
of Mr. Dougherty bears heavily upon one of the most deplorable 
paradoxes in all the length and breadth of modern society”—that 
is, the paradoxical bivalence of modern inventions, which serve 
beneficent purposes in shortening men’s journeys yet may be 
utilized by the rapacious for murdering Mr. Dougherty. Which 
leads to other instances besides the airplane of civilized tools put 
to barbaric purposes: for example, the man of books and learning 
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whose intellect is not adequate to the mastery of his equipment 
and who hence believes in superstitions, ghosts, and propagation 
of their species. But there are no ghosts, thinks the narrator (for 
the nonce turned—since the mind which narrates may also medi- 
tate—essayist): the unearthly existences about us are really 
devils: A long paragraph on devils. Transition paragraph: “Yet, 
almost without knowing it, I find that we are naturally prone to 
overstress the darker phases of a subject; applying which to the 
present writing would mean that there was a constant danger of 
giving too much to the devil and his horde, and not enough to God. 
So [the so, which is the vague allusive connective, seems here to 
imply we’ve thought long enough about unpleasant subjects like 
ghosts and devils (the painful realities of life); let us now take 
refuge in the agreeable illusions of dreamland] . . . . So I consider 
this decidedly more pleasant aspect of the child Argubot, whose 
father and mother always told the truth, told the truth so much, 
in fact, that while Argubot was still young the King came”... .; 
and we are off on a fairy tale with all its ancestral devices, and with 
the fairy tale the “Progression” ends. 

Of the two principal fantasies, “Prince Llan”, subtitled “an Eth- 
ical Masque”, and “The Book of Yul”, the former is much the 
more intelligible, even without the aid of the ‘programme’ notes pre- 
faced to each of the seven parts. Prince Llan is a kind of a Burk- 
ian Rasselas, a philosophical aristocrat setting out in search of the 
“good life”. For a partner and foil, we have not, as in Johnson’s 
ethical masque a royal sister, but Gudruff, the prince’s adviser, 
later called the Counter-prince. The Prince, “with Grailism 
in his blood (and by Grailism would be meant precisely that 
search for a rule of human conduct)”, inaugurates his travels 
by purchasing two lovely but ignorant women, but he is a 
metaphysican and at length sends them off as virgins, “little 
sealed things, little unplumbed possibilities, little fields unplowed”. 
He settles himself to the serene happiness of contemplating the 
immutable essences. “The intellect unites living with death, 
perception with immunity. Let us admit only as much emotion 
as will serve to add zest to our perceptions . . . .To find that 
method whereby life, pressed into firm little bricks, is handled 
at leisure. For life to tear at our chimneys and howl faint- 
ly outside the windows. Or even better, life as a tinkling of 
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far-off cow-bells, coming up irregularly over the low hills. This 
we mean by the consolation of our philosophies. We must search, 
not for experience, but for the symbols of experience . . . ” 

Yet his solutional soliloquy is broken in upon by a letter from 
the Counter-Prince Gudruff with his counterstatement. “He writes, 
Gudruff writes: ‘Sweetly tired body’ . . . ‘muscles of my throat’ 
... ‘hay, cow’s breath, urine,. manure, and old sun-dried timber’ 
. . . temptation inguinum” .... The counter-philosophy to ab- 
stractionism is concretism: the pleasures of the intellect; the 
pleasures of the senses. 

Is there a third, a synthetic, philosophy possible? The pro- 
gramme to Part VII asks “Might Joseph be the marriage of Prince 
Llan and Gudruff? Might these two unstable types [both the in- 
tellectualist and the sensualist are abstractions] be somehow 
joined, producing in Joseph a dualism at one with itself, a dualism 
not of strife but of mutual completions, a dualism of systole and 
diastole, a synthesis? For the moment the poet so feels . . .” 

This fable is obviously a Symbol of Burke’s travel “towards 
a better life.” 

“The Book of Yul” is pure fantasy, pure dream sequence, with- 
out any conscious allegorism on the part of its author. It con- 
jures up an eleventh city under which ten are buried, ten other 
cities “filled with corpses, lying in rows, perfectly preserved, and 
without smell”. The eleventh city itself is itself a funeral in its 
granite architecture, its household beds of granite, even in its 
“quiet, grey-eyed people”. A stone church plays a persistent part. 
In one episode, Yul encounters there a woman whom he at first 
“loved clamorously”. But when she “tore back her garments with 
one fling of her hand ... Yul crumpled on the ground under the im- 
pact of his disgust. For shining out upon the hairs of the mons 
V eneris, there was a third eye, which beheld him steadily and with- 
out blinking”. . The last section describes a service in the stone 
church, ceremonial and sermon; at its conclusion, the Nine Cruci- 
fied are ritually lowered into a pit at the bottom of the lowest city; 
meanwhile, outside the church, the march of the armless giants 
is in progress, the “armless giants, which rise up boldly out of their 
legs, like towers.” 

The psychoanalytical can interpret the tale. Burke himself has 
written men an elaborate exegesis of its images: all signify frig- 
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idity, sterility, frustration. But Burke admits that all this is 
prophecy after the event: the symbolism was subconscious. “There 
is no reason why I should not admit frankly that when I wrote 
Book of Yul I had absolutely no idea whatsoever as to the nature 
of its consistency. I felt that it had consistency of tone, and that 
in the rising of the armless giants it ended with what seemed to me 
an ending. Thus, I wrote it under a sanction which I imagine is 
the most abhorrent possible to a Humanist: that is, because a par- 
ticular kind of mood had hung on for several days, because this 
mood had been ‘authoritative’ enough not. merely to operate 
while I was awake, but also while I was asleep . . . It seemed that 
one could not go on feeling a certain way for several days without 
there being interrelationship among the images that occupied his 
mind at this same time.” 

Burke is a most generous and brilliant correspondent; and his 
interpretations of his fictions (their origins, methods, objectives) 
never fail to be instructive. But it is a defect in the intelligibility, the 
communicability, of some of his earlier fictions that they require 
Burke’s services as expositor. Without implying censure of author 
or book, Munson has written of The White Oxen that its under- 
standing would require “the reading aloud of the stories with 
pauses for the demonstrator to point out what the intention in 
this or that passage was and how knowingly it has been realized.” 
The reader who lacks this elucidatory discourse will sometimes feel 
that he is in a laboratory watching experiments which seem signi- 
ficant but which he is unable to interpret. Indeed, it is with 
acumen that Munson, interpreting but The White Oxen, entitled 
his essay “In and about the Workshop . . .” 


[To be continued in the next issue. July-September, 1933.] 
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MAKERS OF SEWANEE 


III 
“STEPHEN THE MAGNIFICENT” 


ISHOP POLK’S devoted friend and idol was Stephen Elliott. 
B “Twin-brothers”, they were called because of their age, con- 
} genialty, and partnership in founding the University or THE SouTH. 
In Elliott, Polk saw the cultural ideal for the University: he was 
a scholar in things scientific and literary and a thinker ahead of his 
day. Polk eagerly enlisted Elliott’s influence, which was great 
indeed both within and without the Church, and his matchless 
pen, which was eloquent in the cause of education and which has 
, left its tracings in the early documents of the Founders. 

In The Church in the Confederate States (Cheshire) we read 
that “Bishops Meade, Atkinson, Elliott, Cobbs, Otey, Polk were 
men cast in a larger mould than the common.” One has but to 
look at Bishop Elliott’s picture to sense how large that mould must 
have been and why he was called “Stephen the Magnificent”. A 
stranger once accosted him in a tavern with these words: 


And who are you? Are you a judge? or a member of Con- 
gress? or Governor of the State? Well, if you ain’t, you ought 
to be. 


The mould was large before him. His father, Stephen Elliott 
of Beaufort and Charleston, S. C., was a widely known editor of 
two volumes on botany, founder and co-editor of the Southern 

Review (1828), a founder and president of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical society of South Carolina, a founder and president of the 
' Bank of the State of South Carolina (1812). He declined the 
| election to the Presidency of the South Carolina College in 1820, 

but he helped to found the Medical College of South Carolina and 
; became its first Professor of Botany and Natural History. He 
married Esther Habersham of Georgia in 1796, and to them was 
born Stephen on August 31, 1806. 
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Stephen’s education was thorough. At four he read English and 
Latin, and Greek at six. He studied in a private school in Charles- 
ton, from which he entered the Sophomore class at Harvard at the 
age of sixteen. The next year he transferred to South Carolina 
College and graduated with third honors in 1825. He studied law 
under James L. Petigru, the foremost lawyer in the South, and 
helped in the editing of The Southern Review. He was a vigorous 
State’s Rights man. “The freedom of the Union,” he said, “was 
the real strength and perfect health of the Union.” 

Like his father he was a founder,—a founder of the Agricultural 
Society of Georgia, the Georgia Historical Society the outcome of 
which was the library in Savannah, a Woman’s College at Mont- 
pelier, and the University or THe Soutu. He was a naturalist 
and a member of the Royal Society of Conchologists, and some of 
his collection of sea shells are in the Elliott cottage at Sewanee. 
Last but not least, he was President of the Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery. 

Soon after being called to the bar in 1827, he moved to Beaufort. 
There in the midst of his gay and successful young life he was 
caught up by the challenge of the new religious awakening. The 
‘ earnest ministry of the Rev. Joseph R. Walker had created a deep 
undercurrent of Christian feeling. In about 1832 a young Presby- 
terian, Rev. Daniel Baker, was invited to preach for more than 
a week in the Baptist and Episcopal Churches. Then were hearts 
stirred as by “the sound of the trumpet in the day of battle.” Here 
was another McIlvaine. “The solemnity and pathos, the over- 
whelming obligation, the supreme necessity, and the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the doctrines then preached, appealed with irresistible 
power”. The Rev. C. C. Pinckney, in his sermon in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Walker, tells fully of the revival and says: 


A notice of Mr. Baker’s visit . . . was sent around to every 
house in town. It reached the house of a member [of a whist 
club] just as the club had assembled for the evening game, 
and was read aloud by one of the party amid much merri- 
ment. The intended meeting, its originators, objects, and 
agents, all afforded ample scope for ridicule. Some advised 
abstaining from the services, by way of frowning down such 
folly. But confident of their ability to withstand all of the 
preacher’s snares, they determined to attend, and prove the 
strength of their armor. But ‘a stronger than they was 
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about to come upon them’ and strip them of the ‘armor 
wherein they trusted’. 


Eight of that party of eleven were soon testifying to the power 


of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. One of the number was © 


Stephen Elliott. He decided to prepare for the ministry. He was 
in a goodly company. Thirty-seven distinguished men entered 
the ministry from Dr. Walker’s parish during his rectorship—six 
Elliotts, six Barnwells, Bishop Boone (first Episcopal Bishop in 
China), and others. The revival was deep and lasting. 

Elliott did not go to a seminary, but he underwent an honest, 
thorough, varied, and unsparing preparation, “knowing that the 
teacher and defender of the Truth must win power over strong 
men.” After two years he was ordained deacon, and after one 
month was elected Chaplain of the South Carolina College and 
Professor of Sacred Literature and Christian Evidences. His 
election came about as a reaction to the influence of President 
Cooper, who, though he conducted daily chapel, openly claimed 
that matter and motion made up the universe, and that Christ- 
ianity was the greatest of humbugs. Cooper was typical of the 
first quarter of the last century. 

At the college Elliott exerted a wide influence for raising cultural 
standards. He imported many volumes and urged his students to 
bring works of art to adorn their institution. “Will you let other 
states breed your scholars?” he would ask. 

In those days examinations were often held orally before the 
assembled faculty. During such an examination in Mathematics, 
a nervous young man kept snapping his chalk into such small bits 
that when he drew his figures his finger nails would scratch the 
board, making matters worse. The Chaplain was amused, but 
with “droll and inimitable grace” he picked up a handful of 
chalk and presented it to the excited youth, who thanked him with 
a grateful look and, more at ease before his austere inquisitors, 
finished the test with success. 

At the age of thirty-three, Elliott was elected the first Bishop of 
Georgia. In that capacity he brought not only prestige to the 
Church but missionary zeal. He was ever a missionary to the 
Negroes and furthered the Church among them. He was asked 
to consecrate a church in Savannah named St. Stephen’s, not for 


the first Christian martyr, as he supposed, but for himself. He 
7 
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was the St. Stephen that colored congregation knew and loved first 
hand. At their request the St. Stephen’s vestry had the honor of 
bearing the body of their bishop to his last resting place beside the 
banks of the Savannah. 

Of course he was an educator; a modern in that he championed 
collegiate education for women. Too modern, perhaps, for the 
school which he founded at Montpelier, Georgia, did not succeed. 
The Bishop moved his home to Montpelier, boarded the college 
girls in his house, taught and directed, and poured his money into 
the project. But funds were not forthcoming even from pledges. 
Rather than have any reflection cast upon the Church for failure 
to meet all debts of her institutions, Bishop Elliott and his wife 
sacrificed the remainder of their combined fortunes and were re- 
duced to real poverty. The diocese came forward and voted the 
Bishop a regular and more adequate stipend. 

During the Civil War, with Polk in the army and Otey sick or 
dying, Elliott was the senior bishop in the convention of the 
church in the Southern States and the leading spirit. He was large- 
ly responsible for the church’s moderation and good sense which 
made it easy for the Southern and Northern dioceses to unite 
again as if they had never met apart. In a letter dated “Uni- 
versity Place, March 23, 1861,” Polk and Elliott addressed the 
Southern Bishops, saying: 


We are still one in Faith, in purpose, and in Hope; but 
political changes . . . have occurred, which have placed our 
dioceses in a position requiring consultation as to our future 
ecclesiastical relations ... This necessity does not arise out of 
any dissension . . . within the Church itself. (Cheshire, p. 18). 


That consultation was held, and on September 27, 1862, Bishop 
Elliott issued a “Declaration and Summons” concerning the first 
“General Council” of the Church in the Confederate States. That 
Council met in Augusta, Ga., November 12-22. The pastoral 
letter, issued from Augusta and ascribed to the pen of Elliott, was 
unique in excellence and spirit. It remembered the “voices of 
supplication” from Africa and the East as well as from the Con- 
federate territory. It considered its first duty was “to send forth 
. » . greetings of love to the churches of God all the world over... 
and to wish them [in the North as elsewhere] Godspeed in all 
the sacred ministries of the Church.” (Cheshire, p. 63-66). 
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When peace was restored, Bishop Elliott was among the first to 
insist upon reunion of the churches North and South, although 
he desired to hesitate until arrangements could be made that 
would insure a harmonious and dignified coming together. He 
seems to have overlooked the fact that three weeks after Lee’s 
surrender a Northern periodical demanded the hanging of the 
leading Bishops of the South who had favored rebellion. But 
Elliott had many friends in the North, particularly Bishop Hop- 
kins of Vermont, Presiding Bishop of the Church. Bishop 
Hopkins, who was an artist at landscape gardening, had been to 
Sewanee at Polk’s and Elliott’s invitation to lay out the University _- 
grounds. In return Sewanee had made a gift of several hundred 
dollars for the diocesan school for boys it.Vermont. The building 
is still in use as a diocesan house. Bishop Elliott’s correspondence 
with Bishops Hopkins and Potter and others, during and after the 
war, did much to restore friendly-rélations in the Church and 
among people of the opposing sections. 

It is a cause for regret that more details are not preserved of 
Bishop Elliott’s life, and particularly of his part in serving the 
Confederate armies. Dr. Quintard in his Memoirs (edited by Dr. 
Noll) gives us some idea of the Bishop’s activities and effective- 
ness in the armies. of Bragg and Polk during the campaigns be- 
tween Shelbyville and Atlanta. 

He preached indoors and out to vast congregations, being al- 
ways enthusiastically received by officers and men. In Dalton 
the church was so crowded by the soldiers long before the services 
that Dr. Quintard and Bishop Elliott had to vest outside and 
¢rawl into the chancel through a sort of trap door. Among many 
of those presented by Dr. Quintard to Bishop Elliott for con- 
firmation were Generals Bragg, Hardee, Strahl and others. 

Two stories are told of Bishop Elliott at the close of the war 
which illustrate his contrasted feelings of intense loyalty to the 
Lost Cause and renewed loyalty to the Union. In a letter of pro- 
test concerning the imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, he asked to 
be allowed to share the privations and confinement of his Presi- 
dent.’ The other incident occurred on the roof in his home in 
Savannah, where he took his baby grandson, Stephen, to see an 
exquisite sunset. Opposite was a Federal arsenal, from the top 
of which waved the United States flag. The little boy was in- 
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stantly attracted by the flag, so bright and waving in the gorgeous 
twilight, and with a cry of pleasure reached out for it. His 
mother, who was standing by, struck his hands down, saying “No! 
No! No!”. But the Bishop quickly stopped her. “That is his 
flag; he will never call another flag his own. Teach him to love it 
and to be loyal.” That child grew up to be a soldier, and when he 
died he was preparing, as a general under that flag, to lead United 
States troops over to France. 

Before the war Bishop Elliott had been prominent in the first 
steps of founding the University, particularly in his activity with 
Bishop Polk as a commissioner of endowment. They reported 
in 1860 that they had received in cash and pledges $200,000.00 
from thirty persons, and $500,000.00 after “barely scratching the 


surface”. The address of the Board of Trustees sent out after. 


their meeting at Beersheba Springs, Tenn., July 4, 1858, having to 
do especially with the choice of the site of the University at Se- 
wanee, is signed first by Bishop Elliott, and a copy of it in his 
handwriting is in the possesson of his granddaughter, Miss Char- 
lotte Elliott. That address concludes thus: 


We have shadowed forth an ideal—we have laid the foun- 
dations broad and deep. It remains for you to rally around 
us, and by your wealth, your counsel, your active co-opera- 
tion to enable us to build an University which shall offer your 
sons the highest literary culture, which shall surround your 
homes with the refinement of scholarship and piety, and 
which shall vindicate the Southern States from the obloquy 
of ignorance and barbarism. 


In another such address of the commissioners in which reference 
is made to the Oxford students who demand the highest education, 
we read: 


The very highest scholarship is never sought for save by 
a limited number of persons. A lesser amount of scholarship 
is all that a vast majority cares for. This highest scholarship 
which is necessary as a standard—which is necessary for the 
reputation of a country—which is essential to the dignity and 
prestige of the South, it is our desire to furnish. 


It was Bishop Elliott who deposited the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
and the Constitution of the Upited States in the corner-stone, 
October 10, 1860. He said of the Bible: 
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This sacred volume, being canonical scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, is deposited before and above all me- 
morials in this corner-stone to testify to the present genera- 
tion and to all future ages that the University or THe SourH 
recognizes the Word of God as the foundation of all the learn- 
ing and as the only source of that knowledge which maketh 
wise unto salvation. 


After the War the Chancellorship of the University fell to 
Bishop Elliott as the eldest bishop in point of consecration in the 
Southern dioceses. He called a meeting of the Trustees at Se- 
wanee, October 11, 1866, where it was decided that the University 
must be revived. A quorum was not present, and before any de- 
finite steps could be taken, Bishop Elliott died suddenly in De- 
cember, leaving that difficult task to a younger man to whom we 
now turn for the story of Sewanee’s re-founding. 

And so the last of a remarkable triumvirate passed on without 
the realization of his dreams. Yet there are many who have 
struggled for Sewanee in the days oi her littleness and her poverty 
because they have been upheld by a strange sense of the dignity 
of their task, a dignity all out of proportion to the appearance 
of things, a dignity due no doubt in good measure to the magnifi- 
cence of Stephen Elliott. 


by Louise Crenshaw Ray 
MAGNOLIA-BLOOM 


Immaculate as snow, lift up 
Your brittle, alabaster cup, 


The home of an elusive scent 
Distilled by Southern suns that lent 


Their benison. The dark lagoon 


Will prove you sister to the moon; 


But in a sleepy town whose glory 
Is but an unremembered story, 


You are the emblem of a land 
No hostile heart can understand. 
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by Carroll Lane Fenton 


BARBARIANS AND SAVAGES 


Srrmmnc Butt. By Stanley Vestal. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
$3.50. 


Fiesu oF THE Witp Ox. By Charleton S. Coon. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $2.75. 


Ar Home wirn rue Savace. By J. H. Driberg. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. $3.50. 


Occidental imperialism, when it meets savage. peoples, follows 
a simple course. First, it courts friendship in order that business 


may be conducted with profit. Soon it seizes property, and when © 


the savage objects, sends out armies and navies to establish own- 
ership. While they destroy men, women and children, publicists 
at home denounce the victims as debased, cruel heathen who are 
beneath human respect. Thus, when victory is won, popular 
opinion justifies whatever deceit, oppression and downright mur- 
der may be necessary for plunder and subjugation of the con- 
quered. Ultimately, a group of ethical rebels attempt to atone 
for irremediable wrong by exposing theft and falsehood, and by 
establishing the merits of the defeated savage. 

Sitting Bull lived through all but the final stage of this cycle— 
he was killed to satisfy bureaucratic jealousy before retribution 
began. Though his name no longer stirs hatred, his personality 
and career have been hidden by the maze of falsehood spread 
during his lifetime. Yet through them we have glimpsed a great 
man, who awaited the efforts of an honest biographer ere he could 
assume proper rank and position. 

That biographer has appeared in Mr. Vestal. By careful re- 
search among Sitting Bull’s fellow Sioux, he has cleared away 
the mass of hearsay and given us a portrait of the great chief 
which the most rigorous anthropologist will not question. Sitting 
Bull was born in a heroic epoch; he possessed abundantly the 
significant virtues of a society in which Homer and Achilles would 
have felt thoroughly at home. To them he added wisdom and 
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foresight, coupled with a devotion to the welfare of his people which 
reached far beyond ordinary patriotism. From the moment that 
he was elected head chief (at the suggestion of his uncle, Four 
Horns), Sitting Bull became the greatest leader that the western 
Indians ever had. That leadership survived even after he accepted 
defeat and life on a reservation, and it, not the absurdly puffed 
Ghost Shirt “rebellion”, was the cause of his arrest and death. 

The story is heroic as well as sordid; the prevalence of mis- 
conceptions forces Mr. Vestal to tell it with argument as well 
as narrative. He shows that Sitting Bull was not cruel, even by 
white standards of the time. By citation of incidents stretching 
from childhood to death, he disproves charges of cowardice and 
deceit, of desire for promiscuous conquest, and of unreasoning 
hatred of the white men. In the process, he is forced to transfer 
these charges to the politicians and soldiers who opposed Sitting 
Buil, and the dishonest agent who finally destroyed the great Sioux 
reservation. In this, of course, there is nothing fundamentally 
new—but Mr. Vestal’s complete account forms a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the West, as well as to biographical litera- 
ture. 

Although barbarians rather than savages, the Riffians of Dr. 
Coon’s chronicle have suffered a kindred fate. White men of 
Nordic aspect, they preserved a primitive and apparently adequ- 
ate society among the fastnesses of their Moroccan hills until 
Spaniards and French interfered. Their chief industry was farm- 
ing; for small cause and with almost Indian enthusiasm they waged 
feudal wars which reduced their wealth and numbers, yet left 
their social integrity untouched. With rare perception and selec- 
tion of significant detail, Dr. Coon traces their folkways and adven- 
tures through several generations, from the hegira of the patri- 
arch Abd el Mumen to the fall of the merchant-general Abd le 
Krim. From the devoted hermit Missaud to the thieving Ali and 
the stubborn commander, Bukkeish, his characters are credible, 
living, significant. The book may be read for the light it throws 
on a slightly known people, as a moving tale of adventure, or as 
a piece of beautiful and significant writing in a field intrinsically 
attractive. 

Mr. Driberg’s volume is both a readable introduction to ethno- 
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logy and a plea, by an able colonial official, for common sense and 
scientific information on the part of those who govern “backward” 
peoples. Using his own youthful blunders as texts, he states the 
harm that can be done by well-meaning ignorance, and outlines 
those phases of anthropology which most concern those who have 
contact with savages. To the young official, their scope may be 
discouraging, for they have resulted in a book which is a com- 
prehensive introduction to the sub-science of ethnology. Its style 
is that typical of English popularizations: dignified and simple, 
but not cheaply flashy, and free from those quips for shallow 
readers which characterize the work of Dorsey, or even the lighter 
contributions of so able a scientist as Hooton. For these reasons 
it convinces where they amuse—and convictidn is one of Mr. 
Driberg’s objects. 


by Eugene M. Kayden 


“THE STANDARD SET UP 
UNTO THE WORLD” 


Tue Curistran Sociat Maniresto. By Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J., Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 1932. Pp. 328. 


The volume by the Rev. Joseph Husslein is an interpretative 
textual study of the encyclicals Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo 
XIII and Quadragesimc Anno of Pope Pius XI. The warning 
that rings in the recent encyclical is significant: “It is necessary 
that economic affairs be once more subjected to and governed by 
a true and effective guiding principle . . . . to wit, social justice and 
social charity . . . and this justice must above all be operative, 
must build up a juridical and social order able to pervade all eco- 
nomic activity”. 

Broadly speaking, the encyclical letter recommends a middle 
course between the extremes of social dogma. It does not de- 
scend to practical details, seeing that national differences are too 
great, but places its emphasis upon personal moral and religious 
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values for the task of bringing order into our present industrial 
chaos. While it accords an inalienable right to private property, 
it also stresses the primary instrumental function of ownership in 
the social scheme of things and rejects as unworkable the right of 
capital to all profits. Without equivocation it condemns proletarian- 
ism, the philosophy of labor as a commodity, with its fundamental 
denial of security to the masses of men, and holds that unless the 
social nature of labor is recognized human work can be neither 
equitably appraised nor properly recompensed. In fact, higher: 
wages and a larger share in the profits of industry are at present 
the necessay condition both to social justice and general business 
stability. And for this end, Pope Pius XI advises labor to organ- 
ize itself in vocational associations transcending mere craft in- 
terests, for the betterment of life,and for participation in a func- 
tional or representative organization of industry. He confirms, too, 
the view of the State advanced in Rerum Novarum, as a method 
of bringing together the free voluntary groups of labor and capital 
into one harmonious whole, as against the methods of excessive 
folitical interference. Pope Pius XI argues in favor of the middle 
way between radical individualism and state socialism. He stands 
for as little government in industry as possible, against the cri- 
terion of fascist “corporatism” in the administration of industrial 
enterprises, and even more so against the communist ideal of the 
state as a mythical deity absorbing unto itself individual rights 
and activities, because such an ideal is utterly unconcerned about 
the sublime end of individual and social life—to live “under an 
authority ordained by God”. 

The encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI is a distinct contribution 


_to our consciousness of the contemporary social problems, but 


helps us little to grasp them as a whole or to frame our principles 
of action. The thought of the encyclical is moving within the rigid 
historic categories of capital and labor, individualism and socialism, 
materialism and religion, which leads to some confusion as to the 
means whereby men’s claims to property and security are to be 
met and their claim in the administration of industry defined. It 


‘does mark, however, an advance over Rerum Novarum in its view 


of socialism when it states that the quarrel of socialism nowadays 
is not really with the private ownership of the means of production 
but with the acquisitive type of social ruleship in control of eco- 
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nomic life. But it is not enough to state the old sanctions of capital 
and labor conceivably reconciled in anorganic conception of society. 
It can hardly be admitted that sharing in responsibilities, higher 
wages and the balance of rights, as alleged elements of a well- 
ordered society, are of the same social validity as the principles of 
labor and property conceived as functions and tested at every 
point by their relation to an adequate social purpose involving 
at once guidance, direction and methods of adaptation to change. 
What a true social philosophy demands is not the subjection of 
parts to the whole, but the regulation of parts by a new cancept 
of the whole, responsive on the one hand to the principle of limita- 
tion regarding ends, and, on the other, to the principle of an over- 
arching purpose by which all efforts are directed; without’ which 
all issues and rights must forever remain insoluble and in conflict. 
For instance, regarded from the standpoint of rights, the encyc- 
lical correctly holds up the issue of unemployment as a dreadful! 
scourge, but it finds the solution for it mainly in a higher scale of 
wages. It fails to seize significantly the paradox of poverty and 
insecurity in the midst of material abundance, the inner contra- 
diction lying in the very vitals of the economic system, for which 
higher wages are not the main remedy. If the industrial system 
is organized around a contradiction, how may Catholic doctrine— 
which demands an order according to right reason—pass it by? 
If wealth is a “social product” then neither labor or capital, or both 
together, may claim sole title to the social income, and the State 
may not be regarded only as an arbiter standing over occupational 
associations of capital and labor. Surely the State is more than an 
umpire. Surely the State as well as functional associations have a 
joint obligation to create the necessary mechanism of social adjust- 
ment and progress and efficiency. For, as Aristotle taught us, the 
State which came into existence for the sake of enabling men to 
live survives for the sake of enabling men to live well. And to 
live well means to possess ‘a social ideal and purpose guiding and 
controlling the various parts of the social organism, in order to 
translate material abundance into leisure for liberating and worthy 
tasks. 

But the encyclical attempts to lay emphasis on personal moral 
values without bringing into intimate relationship the practical 
purposes of industry with the sublime ideal to live “under an au- 
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thority ordained by God.” And yet, as we see it, unless the spirit- 
ual function is integrated with the material function, and unless 
this integration is effected in action itself, our social order will re- 
main one of heartless materialism compensated by a noble futile 
spirituality. It seems though that such an integration must wait 
upon a day when the thought of our religious leaders will behold 
the moral values wrought in the very texture of the material world 
and in the ways of men who keep close to the puissant earth, and 
become convinced that the materialistic attitudes of men and 
movements are not at bottom unspiritual, that their materialism 
is. merely opposed to a strained ideality, that materialism is but a 
walking with the active experience and facts of life in the spirit of 
Bacon who said that the work of man is carried on “for the glory 
of God and the relief of men’s estate”. 


by George E. DeMille 


_ ON BEING HUMANITE 


On Betnc Creative, by Irving Babbitt. Houghton Mifflin, Boston and New 

York, 1932. 266 pp. 

Whether one agrees with him or not, the lover of critical war- 
fare must always regard the appearance of a new book by Pro- 
fessor Babbitt as a happy event. He always has something to 
say, and both he and the reader get a great deal of fun out of his 
manner of saying it. Indeed, I think Professor Babbitt has per- 
formed a considerable service, if not to American letters, at least 
to the American reading public. Like his arch-opponent, Mr. 
Mencken, with whom he has, in fact, a large amount in common, 
Professor Babbitt has a genuine gift for stating neglected truths 
and rather healthful half truths in a highly provocative way; and 
thus forcing less actively intelligent people to do a little thinking 
of their own. 

He began, about the time when the reviewer was conning his 
Mother Goose, his vigorous and long-continued attack on Roman- 
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ticism; this, when the Romantic doctrine was the unquestioned 
orthodoxy of the English departments of all American universities. 
Rousseau and Romanticism, The New Laocoon, The Masters of 
Modern French Criticism,—there was a great deal of sound sense 
and sanitive iconoclasm in all these. But it was his misfortune to 
find friends and disciples, who have gradually crystallized his an- 
tipathies and opinions into a literary creed, the famous “New 
Humanism”. And this crystallization, naturally, has reacted on 
Babbitt himself in a rather curious way. It has forced him to 
assume the defensive, to become constructive; and Babbitt, again 
like Mr. Mencken, is far less happy as a “constructive” critic than 
when he is engaged in his proper vocation of smashing idols and 
breaking heads. 

On Being Creative is composed of two elements; the old attack 
on Romanticism and Naturalism, and the new apology for Hu- 
manism. The older element appears most prominently in the 
essay entitled “The Critic and American Life”—the best (and the 
most Menckenian) chapter in the book. The remainder of the 
volume, though the chapters profess to deal with such diverse sub- 
jects as Schiller, Dr. Johnson, Julian Benda, and the ancient 
enemy, Wordsworth, is mainly apology. The result of this de- 
fensive and apologetic position on Professor Babbitt’s usually clear, 
though doubtless incomplete thinking, is entertaining. He un- 
doubtedly hedges on Wordsworth, admitting that Wordsworth 
has “spontaneity”, “inevitableness”’, that he is in his best poetry 
“truly inspired”. He is opposed, indeed, not to Wordsworth the 
poet, but to Wordsworth the philosopher. The thing he dislikes 
about Wordsworth is not his verse, but his primitivism and his 
pantheism. That is, he is afraid of Wordsworth as a bad influence. 
But for a literary critic to assume such an attitude is to lay down 
his function as literary critic, and offer himself as a volunteer to 
the Congregation of the Index. It all comes back, probably, to 
the fact that Professor Babbitt has been living exclusively with 
people who have no philosophic or dogmatic platform of their own. 
Such persons might, I suppose, be led astray. But to a person who 
knows where he stands, Wordsworth—and all such special and 
one-sided men of genius—are nothing but helpful, since they do 
not lead us astray, but rather add something to the range and 
comprehension of the human spirit. Heaven knows I am as far 
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from a pantheist as Professor Babbitt himself, yet 1 am sure Words- 
worth, and the Romantic nature writers, have given me, not only 
pleasure, but serenity and strength. 

Still more entertaining are Professor Babbitt’s coy dallyings 
with Christianity. This is at first sight astounding, but the rea- 
son for it soon becomes apparent. The Humanists are frank be- 
lievers in repression—their term for it is, I believe, the “inner 
check”; and they, like many others, have come to regard Christ- 
ianity as in the main a repressive force. And so they wish to 
ally themselves with what they consider a kindred influence. But 
this shows a fundamental miscomprehension of the nature of 
Christianity. Indeed, Professor Babbitt’s own definitions give 
the whole case away. “The true humanist”, he tells us, “agrees 
with Cicero that justice, adequately defined, must take precedence 
of all other virtues in the secular order”. Shakespere was a much 
sounder theologian when he wrote: “In the course of justice none 
of us shall see salvation”. Again, Babbitt tells us that humanistic 
virtues are “moderation, common sense, and common decency”. 
It is a far cry from moderation to “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it”; or 


‘from common sense to “Resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite 


thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also”; or even 
from common decency to “He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me”. I do not attempt to say here which 
is the better philosophy, but plainly these are not complementary, 
but contrasted systems; and their difference is the difference be- 
tween Marcus Aurelius and Francis of Assisi. 

There are many other ideals in this volume which tempt one to 
comment and argument; Babbitt’s carefulness, in the essay on Dr. 
Johnson, to dissociate himself from the Eighteenth Century neo- 
classicists; his insistence that romanticism is not a heterogeneous 
collection of disconnected items, but fundamentally one thing; his 
re-assertion of the doctrine of the hierarchy of literary forms. But 
I refrain. the whole, I am glad Professor Babbitt has written 
this book. T disagree with three-fourths of its statements, but at 
least it has compelled me to reconsider my own critical positions, 
and has even helped me to clear up some of them. In fact, it has 
started more ideas in my head than any book of literary criticism 
I have read in five years. And that is something. 
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by Louis E. Wise 


Joseruus. By Lion Feuchtwanger (Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir). The 

Viking Press. New York, 1932. 504 pp. 

In Power, Feuchtwanger wrote the lusty, colorful, but restricted 
drama of 18th century Wiirttemberg. Into Josephus he has gath- 
ered the remote, far-flung tragedies of Judea during the reign of 
Nero.and Vespasian. In either, the spotlight rests on a Jew: in 
Power, Jud’ Siiss is the toady, the prop, and finally the destroyer 
' of a princeling. Josephus becomes the protagonist and the pet 
scribe of a Roman emperor, and in that réle sees his patron ruth- 
lessly destroy the Temple, the living nucleus, the pulsating heart 
of Judea. Both Jud’ Siiss and Josephus live inner lives which no 
princeling or emperor can ever hope to reach. 

Power seems more vivid, more gripping, and more dynamic 
-than Josephus... Its events are nearer to us, and they appear in 
somewhat sharper focus. However, in the last book of Josephus 
(Part Five of Feuchtwanger’s novel) there is a commingling of 
horror and austerity which lends to the story a poignant reality. 
This book describes the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, and the 
subsequent triumphal procession in Rome. One and only one 
Jew witnesses objectively the triumphs of the Romans. Joseph- 
us is the man apart, the historian, the Eye. 

Joseph Ben Matthias, priest of the first rank in Jerusalem, 
comes to Rome, soon after the great fire in Nero’s reign. His 
immediate objective, the freeing of three old Jewish political 
prisoners is accomplished, but his mission, in arousing the emnity 
of Talassos, Imperial Minister for the Orient, actually sets in 
motion the punitive expeditions and the campaign against Judea. 
The Jews in the seaport of Caesaria are shorn of their power. 
Vespasian’s armies trample over Galilee. Titus desecrates the Holy 
of Holies, and Jerusalem is razed. 

Joseph, the ambitious priest, whose inner voice persists in over- 
ruling his sense of reality, has the effrontery to oppose the legions 
of Vespasian, in the Galilean campaign. Later, as a prisoner of 
the Roman general, he foretells, with fantastic embellishments, 
the future glories of this peasant Caesar. “The Messiah will go 
out of Judea, but he will not be a Jew. You are the Messiah, 
Consul Vespasian!” Thereafter, Joseph Ben Matthias, hated and 
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distrusted by his kinsmen and coreligionists, humbled and dis- 
trusted by the Romans, becomes the silent, brooding observer, 
the historian Flavius Josephus. 

Josephus is written by a competent craftsman. There are no 
loose ends in this novel. The tapestries of its five books are woven 
skillfully and with a purposeful unity. The minor characters are 
(with the possible exception of the Jewish Princess Bernice) con- 
vincing entities. The hardheaded, lecherous, capable Vespasian, 
his barbaric, handsome son Titus, the untidy Court-jeweller, 
Claudius, the great Jewish tragi-comedian, Demetrius Libanus, 
the unfortunate glassblower Alexas, and a host of others are de- 
lineated sharply and. with careful precision. The foil to Josephus, 
throughout Justus of Tiberius, student of literature, theology, and 
jurisprudence, is far more brilliant, far more of a realist, and 
superficially, far more honest than his colleague, Joseph Ben 
Matthias. He appears early in the story, and whenever he cross- 
es the path of Josephus, he serves as the bitter critic, the intellect- 
ual catalyst for the young historian. Joseph without Justus can- 
not exist; from none of Joseph’s many introspective excursions is 
Justus absent. When, finally Joseph has Justus taken from the 
cross and saves the life of his rival and censor, his act seems noth- 
ing more than one of spiritual self-preservation. 

A mass of seething conflicts and contradictions have gone into 
the fashioning of Flavius Josephus. At times he is an ascetic; at 
others, a frank sensualist.. He ranks as a resilient, foolhardy 
fighter, but he gains his freedom (possibly his life) by playing 
the part of a lickspittle and a traitor. On the surface he is always 
an opportunist, but this pragmatism, it seems, is only a vestment 
or rather a subtle disguise. To the uninitiated, he is a cold- 
blooded politician, the personal historian of Vespasian. In reality 
he is the mouthpiece, the instrument of Jehovah, the one and only 
God. 





A Victorian at Bay. By Anna Kimball Tuell. Boston. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 1932. Pp. 226. 
This collection, of essays, by the author of Mrs. Meynell and 
Her Literary Generation, is grouped in “Critiques” and “Crotch- 
ets”. The former range from George Meredith to Sir Thomas 
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Browne, from Christina Rossetti to Max Beerbohm. The pre- 
vailing note is one of reconsideration, the reinterpretation of genius 
like Meredith’s, the revival of a minor figure like Mrs. Gaskell. 
The style is graceful, literaty, with often a happy phrase like 
“the sudden child within Christina”. Especially effective is the 
light touch with which Miss Tuell treats that elfin “elderly change- 
ling”, Max Beerbohm. The motif of these critiques is stated in 
the title-essay: the “Victorian at bay” proves to be any one of 
those good old Victorians, whose centennial, outmoding the cheap 
slur, becomes “not a memorial but a renaissance”. 

The “Crotchets” strike a more personal note. One or two are, 
in the proper sense of that abusive epithet, “academic”. There is 
a gentle daring in “The Creed of the Concrete”, a witty defence of 
the abstract noun; and in “The Escape from Narcissus”, a gay re-_ 
treat from the sexuo-psychological novel. And in “The Youthful 
Spinster” and “The Wood of Real Beasts”, there is delicate humor 
and loving-kindness. 








InneriTance. By Phyllis Bentley. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
1932. Pp. 592. : 
_This long family chronicle by a young English novelist is by no 

means merely “in the Forsyte manner”. It traces the history of 

six generations of the Oldroyds, Yorkshire cloth-mill owners, from 

1812 to the present day. The development of the woolen textile 

industry, traced with an intimate knowledge from the introduction 

of “frames” and the Luddite riots through a century of vast ex- 
pansion to the catastrophic present, forms not simply the back- 
ground but the theme of the novel. For the son and grandson of 
old Will had inherited, not only his dogged courage and fiery 
temper, but his deep pride in his mill; they had “really cared for 
cloth”. Only when their descendants came to care more for 
wealth than for cloth did the Oldroyd greatness sink. The second 
strand in this two-fold inheritance theme is the conflict between the 
legitimate and illegitimate sons of young Will; the former becomes 
owner of the mill, the latter a leader in the Chartist agitation. 

The conflict deepens through the generations, bringing passion, 

thwarted love, and hatred, until it is resolved at last in young 
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David, who returns to Yorkshire to try to save the family inher- 
itance. 

Miss Bentley does not forget that she is writing fiction and not 
history; only toward the end does she: submerge her’ characters 
in their tangled circumstances. The first generations of Oldroyds, 
Will and Mary, Jonathan and Brigg, have a vigor and vitality that 
is lacking in their descendants; but is it not too often thus in life? 
It is Miss Bentley’s use of the facts of the industrial revolution not 
simply as setting or incident, as in Shirley, Mary Barton, and other 
social novels, but as dramatic forces shaping the destinies of men 
and women, that makes /nheritance a notable landmark in con- 
temporary fiction. , 


Worip Minerats anv Wortp Pouitics.. By C. K. Leith. New York: Whittlesey 

House (McGraw-Hill). $2.00. 

It is one of the paradoxes of human history that man, in his 
progress toward Parnassus, has increased his reliance on rocks and 
minerals until today they dominate his culture. The cave man 
of Dordogne was content with flints and a suitable cavity in lime- 
stone; the feudal baron added building blocks and steel; the mod- 
ern industrialist lives in a world of elements and alloys, of fuels, 
dyes, drugs and flavors drawn from the resources of rocks. Ulti- 
mately, of course, all borrowed from the earth: but that does not 
obscure the distinctions. What cave man ever killed his neigh- 
bors for the sake of a black rock named coal? And what modern 
statesman would dream of basing his national policy on the 
abundance or scarcity of bison or wild horses? 

It is Dr. Keith’s opinion that mineral resources have come to 
dominate world politics as well as world industrial movements. 
This view, which he has advanced repeatedly in technical articles 
and lectures, is here set forth for the reader who is neither an 
engineer nor a geologist. The case seems thoroughly convincing: 
it proves a great deal more than Dr. Keith claims. If investment 
for overproduction has reached the proportions stated, then it is 
a potent factor in our economic disorder; if minerals have become 
the life of rival nations, the hopes of pacifists are futile. And if 
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(as more than one biologist suspects) they are to become increas- 
ingly important in the daily activities and even nourishment of 
mankind, of what use attempts to flee from the evils of industrial 
society? Should we not instead accept the challenge voiced by 
Haldane, and attempt a thorough and really enlightened use of 
the resources within our planet? This is a question that Keith 
neither asks nor answers, yet one that his book must bring to mind. 
Through his partial control of minerals, man has set into opera- 
tion a system of needs and compulsions which today control 
society. Can he, by giving the former full rein, minimize the 
threats of the later? 


How To See Prants. By Eric Fitch Daglish. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $1.50. 
When Mr. Daglish’s woodcuts first appeared, critics exclaimed 

that another Bewick had appeared in the realm of natural his- 

tory. The intended praise was poorly chosen, for while Bewick 
was an engraver in a style which even in his day was outmoded 
and futile, Daglish works in the true method of woodcutting—and 
in addition, has developed a style of his own that contributes sig- 
nificantly to art. That he is carrying it forward becomes plain 
when we compare his earlier work with this, or with the plates 

of the Natural History of Beasts, which Morrow published in 1931. 

What Daglish does share with Bewick is an able interest in natural 

history: the interest of classical amateurs who contributed much 

to English zoology and botany during the earlier decades of the 
nineteenth century. This shows best in larger volumes, yet 
reaches its height in clear, concise description in the present one of 

122 small pages. He who wishes the essentials of plant science 

will find it informing as well as attractive. 

Such a book demands good format and printing. Here Mor- 
row already has established a standard, which How to See Plants 
maintains. It is a thing of beauty and a joy... if not for ever, 
then at least for as long as its paper will endure. 











